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CHAPTER n 


OUR INHERITED EQUIPMENT 

As soon as ever we come into the world the subconscious, 
which we have seen to contain a host of memories, begins 
t'* register our every fresh impression with exactitude. 
Everything borne along by the stream of consciousness 
always flowing duruig our waking day, and in another 
fashion during sleep, finds its way into the reservoir of the 
subconscious, makmg its mark for just exactly what it is 
worth. Feeble impressions leave but a slight record, but 
strong ones leave a big impress; and we know of nothing 
to suggest that this record can ever be wiped out. We have 
plenty of evidence for memory, but none whatever in the 
true sense for forgettmg. We usually use forgetting to 
imply our inability to re-collect what we may know to 
have been collected. Memory is perfect, but recollection 
is frequently faulty, and must be trained. 

We see things, long passed out of mind, returning with 
the clearest accuracy in cases of delirium, old memories 
are brought back and past days lecalled. The mind's 
machine is running loose, and though the records may be 
sadly jumbled and mixed, 1 -e fact that it is gi\ing out a 
repioduction of once-stored factb is proof that the records 
of these still exist. It would be folly to think that the 
mind could babble from records that had vanished. Some- 
thing of the same kind hapjiens in some dreams, where 
agam we mix our memories vhen reason sleeps, trans- 
posing things into strange conjunctions which nevertheless 
seem for the tune acceptable enough. This again must 
show that the memories themselves remain to be mixed. 
We do not say that dreams themselves are memories, but 
that the raw mateiial of dreams, so lo speak, compounded 
in their various forms is memory. 

13 
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There is another way of releasing inhibitions and allow- 
ing the subconscious to run by itself, known as intoxica- 
tion. When a man is “in his cups" he brmgs forth sub- 
conscious treasures which might much better have been 
kept to himself. The drunkard shows how intrinsicaUy 
impossible is this idea of giving the subconscious un- 
restrained and free expression ; but it also proves the faith- 
fulness with which his every thought and action has 
originally gone on record. 

Perhaps the most signihcant evidence for the fullness of 
memoiy is afforded by the experience of those who have 
been apparently drowned. One of the most interesting 
cases on rec ord is that recorded by Admiral Beaufort who, 
when he was a Middy, was knocked overboard from a 
pinnace in Portsmouth Harbour and apparently drowned. 
He was, however, rescued and resuscitated. He teUs us 
that immediately he lost consciousness he found his con- 
sciousness, in his own words, “reinvigorated in a ratio 
beyond all descn[)tion " Ihcn commenced a strange 
review of all his hit's experiences, “a slow panoiama" he 
calls it, from liis earliest days. He passed thiough all the 
events of his life afresh and, as he says, he saw ifbt only 
the events themselves, but all the causes thit led up to 
them, and all the events that followed from them. 

1 his (xpoTience led him to suggest that this subconscious 
record is none oilier than the Judgment Book of Scripture, 
and that the Recording Angel is surely our own memory. 
He goes OH to say that to all inlents and purposes he was 
d^'acl, having lost consciousness of tlie waking world, and 
that had he not been rescued he would have remained 
dead. This suggested to him that his experience might be 
that of anyone who crossed the border, there to be con- 
fronted by his own record, and there, in the true view 
given by the cause and consequence of events, to become 
his own ]Ubt Judge. However that may be, the Admiral’s 
experience adds testimony to the fact of the perfect 
memory-record in mind. 

A curious phare is exhibited in some old folk whose 
memories for ordmary things are practically non-existent 
Their “second childhood" shows their true memory — as 
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opposed to recollection — agoing back sixty, seventy, or 
eighty years with unfailing accuracy and detail. This is 
but a repioduction of their earliest days, the original 
record of the first childhood's clays going into the brain 
machine again, indicating anew the scope of memory as 
being life-long. When we add to these ilie presumptions 
which we gather from hypnosis and from psycho-analysis 
itself, we are driven to the conclusion that memory in the 
sense of the accurate registration of impressions is absolute. 
This seems to be one of the major facts of life, and its 
influence is far-reaching and profound. 

Vll this mass of memory material ihus acquired in the 
subconscious mind possesses a h\ mg influenu , it is not 
like dead matter filed away in pigeon-holes never to be 
looked at again. This matter i& assimilated and combined, 
worked upon and expanded, and provides the impulse and 
initiative for future thought and action. Here are being 
f ishioned in the chambers of the mind the ** reasons why'' 
ol actions yet to be, and theiefore it is to tins department 
of mind that we must look for the ultimate causes of con- 
duct and behaviour This is what distinguishes our modern 
psychology from that of a more ancient day ^vhen it was 
sufhcient to describe the j)rocess instead of indicating its 
origin. 

The stream of consciousness carries its mass of material 
into the subconscious mind the whole day long, and each 
item is registered for just what it is worth. Good and 
bad alike are thus written in mind, and each individual 
impioss IS received with some sort of feeling of emotional 
tone, pleasant or unpleasant as the case may be. Some 
items may be received with mdiffeience, but this is com- 
paratively rare Those things which are plea '-arable we 
tend to repeat and dwell upon, in order that we may again 
experience their happiness; but the things which cause us 
pain or discomfort arc natural^ relegated into the back- 
giound. In effect we exercise a sort of censorship in mind 
which forbids unhappy memories to come into con- 
sciousness. 

But “out of sight" is not in the least “out of mind,** 
as the proverb says. On the contrary these unpleasant 
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items are very much in mind, and merely become more 
insidious and dangerous because they are concealed from 
consciousness. They are now hidden instead of open 
enemies, working by devious ways of attack. Just as an 
infection in the body may set up a whole train of evils, 
taking all sorts of disguised forms, so a shock, emotional 
difficulty, or repressed experience, perhaps completely 
passed from conscious memory and forgotten, may start 
as the focus point of all kinds of mental difficulty. These 
in turn may bring on physical trouble as a secondary 
consequence, so that it rs impossible to limit the harm 
that may arise from this frequent dismiss.il of difficulties 
into the subconscious and their repression from conscious 
thought. 

The mind works naturally through association of ide.is, 
and linked topics gradually build themselves together, as 
it were, into family groups. The parent idea gathers kin- 
dred ideas into the fold, and these again unite with related 
thoughts until quite gradually and normally we have a 
sort of compact mass of siniJar and related impressions, 
which we now call a complex. The mind revolve^ about 
a topic wdth a kind of \ortex effect, sucking into the main 
stream associated ideas These complexes may be of any 
and every kind, helpful and harmful according to types. 
They cohair our outlook and influence oiii thinking, they 
create our prejudices and inform our likes and (iislikes. 
We cannot contract out of them, nor do we wish to do so, 
at any rate so long as they are normal and healthy. But 
when we develop a harmful or unhappy complex we set 
up a train of troubles. 

These troubles are precisely those which psycho-analysis 
sets out to remedy, by delving into the subconscious mind 
and ferreting out the infection in mind which is setting 
up the mental inflammation. Possibly the root cause of 
the trouble has long passed fiom consciousness and has 
been, as we say, forgotten ; but it gives the best evidence 
for its continued activity by the unhappy chain of troubles 
it originates. If tlie caii.se can be found and the mental 
wound opened up, so that the infection can be sterilised 
by the application of truth and reason, then the troubles 
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arising therefrom should vanish ; and this is the heart and 
essence of psycho-analysis. 

The difficulty is of course that we never can know what 
is in our subconscious, for the mere fact that we do not 
recollect a thing is no gtiarantee that wc do not know it, 
still less that we never knew it. All of us must realise that 
we have m our time learned a thousand things which now 
have, as we say, passed from memory ; in fact it would 
be clearly impossible to carry on if we did not torget as 
we passed from one thing to another. One single day's 
events would in that case so crowd the mind that it would 
be '.titled. So wise Nature derrees that the conscious mind 
shall deal with one thing at a time, passing from one thing 
to the next and forgetting as it goes, while the subcon- 
scious mind does its pirt in storing in its mighty reservoir 
all the items as they pass from consciousness. 

This means that our subconscious is a treasure house as 
v'ell as a junk heap, and usually we ignore the treasure 
and are worried by the lubbish. It has been said tint in 
subconsciousness we arc all millionaiies, but that in 
consciousness wc are trusted with only a one-pound note at 
a time Consequently wc grow so accustomed to living 
and working on the one-pound note level that we forget 
wc are millionaires. If we learn lightly to make use of 
the resource's of the subconscious we can increase our 
efficiency to a remarkable degree, while if we r(‘ahse the 
way in which this same subconscious can infect the nor- 
malcy of mind we arc then in a position to take the proper 
precautions against such difficulties. 

The present study therefore has an eminently practical 
value in that it makes us wise as to harmful contingencies 
before they arise, whereas ordinary psycfio-ana lysis in 
practice amounts to curing the tionble after it has arisen. 
Prevention is a thousand times better than cure. Actually 
the possibility of anyone tracking down a decji-buried 
complex in his own mind by self-analysis is not very 
strong, and, as may be imagined, there are ch hculties in 
combining both hunter and quarry in the same individual. 
But when we Iciiin of the way in which these piocesses 
continually work in our minds we can check first ten- 
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dencies, and very often we can dissolve difficulties in their 
early stages by recognising our wrong modes of thought. 

One great principle thus very early established is that 
in order to prevent the formation of harmful complexes 
we should never resort to the futile process known as 
“burying the hatchet." In order to patch up a quarrel 
one person may magnanimously say, “Well, never mind, 
my dear, we won't say another word about it." But the 
mind is very like the parrot wiMch didn't say much but 
thought a lot, and while the matter is thus summarily 
dismissed from mind the grievance is still allowed to rankle 
because it has never been faced and threshed out. This 
resentment is a source of possible and even probable in- 
fection, it is a nucleus of a complex which will soon gather 
further huit from the sense of injustice and of being mi*^- 
understood, from fiincied slights and repeated pinpricks, 
until it grows to quite a respectably-sized complex. Then 
the usual lesults commence to follow, and a coolness sets 
in between the two people. The friendship wanes as the 
complex begins to distort both outlook and judgment, 
and ever}’ false verdict server but to add fuel to the flame. 
Then jealousy or haticd are aioiised, and these ^in turn 
affect the action of the ductless glands which begin to 
pour poison into the blood stream; thus physic.d ills begin 
to supervene upon the menial distuibance. 

All this is action in mind and body set up by the buried 
hatchet which has by this tune either become enlarged 
to many times its size or else has been forgotten altogetlier 
as the original cause of the trouble But if wc lecogiiise 
these well-marked steps of the onset of trouble we can 
perfectly easily obviate the whole train of troubles by 
NOT burying the hatchet. We can insist on talking things 
out to a satisfactory conclusion, facing up to our difli- 
culties in consciousness and refusing to allow the sub- 
conscious to receive by repression any further supplies of 
deleterious material. Ihis is better a thousand times than 
digging out the poison after it has done its dire work. 

Let us forswear that false proverb, “Out of sight, out 
of mind," for the fallacy it contains, and let us refuse to 
think that we can repress our disagreeable ideas and censor 
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their expression in mind without finding trouble. If we 
make the habit of meeting problems and settling them 
out of hand, it is remarkable how soon we acquu-e a 
decisiveness of mind, and best of all we keep our sub- 
conscious mxnd clear of all the barbed-wire entanglements of 
hidden complexes. 



CHAPTER III 


WHAT COMPLEXIS CAN DO 

It must not be assumed that complexes in themselves are 
bad, for like niost of the mind's weapons they are two- 
edged Everybody has complexes, or groups of habits, 
whuh are of the greatest me, but there are also hannful 
complexes which may get out of hand and dominate us 
to our undoing develop the helpful, and mike in- 

creasing use of them but the buried and harmful com- 
plexes must be sterilised or better still avoided in adyance 
We observe these group ideas at wuik in anyone who 
concentrates for any undue length of time upon any par- 
tic ulir topic The man who sj)encls much of his time 
upon the golf couisf develop a god comjdcx, thinks golf, 
dreams golf and hirdlv t tlks of an\ thing tlsc^ If we 
caicfull> steer tlu conversation with him into other chan- 
nels it IS icmarkibk how soon he will drag in tlie * Ro\al 
and An( u nt ag in It swa^s his thoughts and he bci onu s 
‘‘iippr mu Jested m the gune and under uiterested in other 
things, and smee ever^thnm goes on iiermanent record m 
lunul as a lesult of mechmical accunml ition of ideas this 
bus become iooio and more marked He is indeed on 
the road to bfconimg a golf maniac 

Over-concentration on anv topic is bad, for even a 
virtue earned to excess l)ecc>mes a vice, consequently we 
have to be on our guard agunst any extreme specialisa- 
tion winch works to the detriment of the geneial balance 
We find in fxietly the same way as with golf tint there 
are religious compkxts, money complexes gambling eom- 
l)kxes and a hundred other*- all these die distortions of 
mind and eairy their own pen illy with them in that they 
d pnve the pnind of other interests winch would keep it 
sweetly sane btattuBtKS show that a high proportion of 
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medical mon who specialise on a particular disease even- 
tually succumb to the complaint on which they have 
concentrated. The preoccupied mind seems to lead to a 
like predisposition of the pliysical body. 

But the complexes with which we usually have to deal 
are those with a huitful tone, nearly always concerned 
with the emotions; these we usually tensor and refuse to 
deal with in consciousness, and in many cases forget the 
original wound. Such buried poisons act like foreign 
bodies in the mind and set up inflammation, and we see 
the results of this, but not the true cause. All sorts of 
queer crankiness may thus arise, foi the poison has to 
work out in some way, and if there is no normal expres- 
sion there is pretty certain to be an abiiormal outlet. 
These arc the perversions or false expressions which are 
so common and appaienlly so unreasonable. But reason 
is a conscious faculty, while the complex is subconscious. 
WTien the balance of mind is disturbed, anytlung becomes 
reasonable to the sufteier, as it does to the dreamer in 
sleep 

One of the most fre(|uent modes of perverted exjircssion 
i« a revulsion of feeling, or a kind of swing of the pendulum 
from one extreme to the other, A young man, let us say, 
is jilted by his girl, perhaps after an engagement of several 
years, and suffers a severe emotional shock. It hurts 
both his pride and his affections, he cannot even bear to 
think of it or of what he has lost; so he represses the 
experience with all its host of regrets, disappointments 
and shattered hopes, aggregated to make quite an im- 
portant complex. What is he to do? Obviously something 
is bound to happen; but w^hat? He may react to it 
in a variety of ways according to the general balance 
of the whole mind; but probably the one thing that he 
does not do to argue it out consciously with himself on 
commonsense lines. If he did, he might even congratulate 
himself on having had a lucky escape from a lifelong 
shackle with a young lady obviously on the facts of the 
case unfitted to bring him the happiness he desired. Then 
the disturbing element would be absorbed into the main- 
stieam of mind. 
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No he will probably not do this The emotions, how- 
ever, have already distorted his conscious judgment, and 
his subconscious processes react m quite another fashion 
He may go off in far too much of a huriy and piomptlj^ 
get engaged to the first girl he meets, to marrj^ in haste 
and repent at leisure Or perhaps he finds refuge in work 
at high pressure which drains his energies and leaves him 
no time to thmk Or he may henceforth refuse to ha\e 
anythmg whate\er to do with women, and grow into a 
fieru; wom.an-hater by reaction from his expeiirnce with 
the one woman In this case he now avoids the society 
of women and any feminine contict whatever be aust 
such would stir up the hurtful memory complex which lit 
IS now firmly it solved to keep from consciousness Ihen, 
of course the effect of the perfect rccoid of the subcon- 
scious steps in to acccntuite the woman hating idea and 
to make it grow by what it feeds upon 

This swing of the pendulum may be seen in a hundrt d 
different foims and we have learned as a rule to icctgnist 
the bully as a cowaid at heirt So he is for his ini 
fear gtuci itcd maybe hy an unkind fatliei is to^himself 
blamewoithy, and since this is an uncomfoi table refine 
lion he repi esses it The next thing is a vioh it swing xi 
the other cxtieme and he displavs his prowess b\ lordirg 
It over his weaker brethren If one st mds up to tli< bi 11\ 
his bravado, which is a venter brt il s down re\caliT}g 
the cow ird coinjilcx as the base of all Ins bluster 

^o it IS that those wno have been grountl down and 
oppiessed as slaves at the hands of hard task masters 
themselvf s turn mto tyrants when they come into authority 
It IS the primitive desirt of getting one s own back 
which largely underlies the j)roccss and the complex finds 
this way of procuring a perverted expression Trade 
Unions start with the very laudable idea of protecting the 
interest of the workers from aggression at the hands of 
their employers, and on thi^ thesis they rise to power 
the next stage is then to compel the workeis themselves 
to join the Unions, and to say what they shall do and 
shall not do, and whether they shall give or withhold their 
labour They may even go so far as to attempt to dictate 
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to the Government of the day; a truly long swing from 
the case of the repressed worker. 

Here again is a man who has linked his life in matri- 
mony to a more forceful personality and henceforth be- 
comes a nonentity in his own. home. He is suppressed, 
depressed, and repressed w’itliin the four walls of home. 
But when the rabbit puts on his hat and goes to the office, 
the office boy and the clerks will have to mind their p's 
and q'b, for he will be fierce enough to them, a veritable 
lion in their path On the other hand there aie rabbits 
<d the office who turn into lions as coon as they put their 
key in the front door of ‘'The Laurels" or "Sans Souci." 
"Look for the woman," says the French proverb; look 
for the comydex, savs Psycho-Analysis. 

Most of us have met the highly nervous individual who 
simply must go on talking lest there should be silence; 
he is frightened of having nothing to say, and he keeps 
on saying it. These folk aie just as difficult as those who, 
afraid of saying too much, relapse into a stony sUence 
with their jaws shut. Nervousness will make people do all 
sorts of queer things, even accounting for a boisterous 
hail-fellow-well-met attitude that leads its owner to slap 
one on the back. This attitude is often adopted as a pro- 
tection for a keen sensitiveness as a defence against the 
pnins of self-depreciation. A tc'o-siipremc self-possession 
is rather like artificial teeth, to be recognised by being 
so much better than the real aiticlc. 

This complex ot "nerves' is very much akin to the very 
well known "infcrioiity complex" which gathers thoughts 
ot self-depreciation into its orbit and becomes excessively 
painful and disturbing It wrecks many lives, and limits 
thousands to an artificially produced unhapi)iness. But even 
these wiU be likely to find some roundabout means of 
.swinging the balance so as to get a compensatory expression 
of some kind. We thus meet occasionally with the man 
who is at great pains to explain that he is a gentleman, a 
thing which no gentleman would be in the least likel 9 to 
do; he protests too much, and so we have our doubts. 
The fact is he condemns himself, knowing that he lacks 
something in his equipment, and so wishes to make quite 
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sure that we shall not be unaware of his qualifications. 
He might in another case take to the use of rather long 
and important words where simple ones would suffice; 
and so he grows pedantic in his speech, concealing his 
inferiority idea by the superior fioweriness of his language. 

Another man might show the same by flourishes in his 
hand- writing ; indeed graphologists suggest that flowing 
capitals and large flourishing o'* ornamental beginnings 
or finals betoken a degree of egotism. The egotism, how- 
ever, may be but the smoke-screen which hides the repressed 
inferiority, which may also find expression in somewhat 
stailling neckwear, or even in those curls in the hairdiossiiiii 
which are far too good to be true. Do we not find the 
same thing when my lady is dissatisfied with the messace 
of her looking-glass, so that she fet‘ls at a di'-advanlage as 
compared with her moie fortunate sisters? The obvious 
remedy is make-up, and moie make-up; and perhaps even 
so much make-up that it entirely defeats its own object. 

We see the same going bv contraries'* when a person 
in doubt resorts to bluff, huimg the weakness of his own 
case by abusing his ojiponent. So also the indhudtitil who 
has private doubts regarding his own integrity becomes 
the most careful of all when it comes to legulating the 
honesty of otlier people. When we find Mr. Nosey Parker 
inquiimg into the morals of his neiglibours wt are almost 
justified in employing as a working hypothesis a certain 
suspicion as to his own previous jiractices. The principle 
is the same in all these diffeient cases, and the rejuession 
is findirig some outlet however apparently far fetched or 
unreasonable. 

It is notorious that restrictions generally lesult in licence 
w'hen their control is removed, tlie restriction is iiksome 
ctnd grows a concentrated force until the opportunity gives 
it exaggerated expression. So the Restrictive "family 
praycis" of a former day now result in no prayers at all, 
and the machinations of Mrs Grundy of the Victorian 
era are now superseded by an all embracing freedom which 
seems to have few boundaries — if indeed any. This is the 
underlying idea of the saying— "Rules are made to be 
broken." Rules are restrictions, restrictions are apt to 
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breed resentment, and resentment kicks over the traces 
It IS indeed more or less a traditional Anglo Saxon piivilegc 
to meet shan't" with "shall " Was not this shown on 
a national scale when Proliibition was introduced into the 
Uiiited States, and the impos<;ibilit\ of restriction on the 
grand scale was convincingly demonstrated-^ 

We resent the loss of our youth and do not like to think 
of the way in which the vears arc flying and the tale of 
our yeais mounts up, so hy w ly of c ompensation we under- 
state our <ure or decide not to have any moie birthdays 
Wi fight the idea of age with manj devices, sometimes 
extremely effcv^tively, so that to all appcaranct s there is 
little to choose nowadiys between motlur and daughter 
athers do not seem to muid so much*) , but the fieicenes^- 
of our fighting shows the measure of our ufusal to face 
the unhappy prospect of age 
The liar of course ends by believing his own lies- a 
\cr^ fit and iHojior Ncnnsis- and all these forms of 
perverted expression <ue so many escape iiKchmisms to 
(nahle to ivoid lunig facts furh ind ‘quiicly The 
cflect is tbit nidii^ of us live ri i woild of mike-beluvc 
losing hold of realit\ -whitever reilit\ ultimitelv miy 
prove to be Hicse delusions and illusions ate < omfoitmg, 
lust as the doll is comforting to the instinct of the future 
mothei and the delusive dumni\ to the sacking infant 
Cut whethei tins is a safe and adtejuate rnaniu i of meeting 
till (xu{encits of life is quite another question 

\t an\ late, a knov ledge of this natunl projiensity of 
the subconscious should put us on our guaid against allow- 
ing in curse Ivts ilu se cxlr ivagint and ,ometimes untowcird 
rcastions to tilings wliuh diould n htly be met in atiothei 
fashion We can begin \o relate excessive reactions of 
V arioiis tYi)rs to some activ c though unrecognised complex 
aiisJTig from an unjJcasint experience repressed and 
probably forgotten A1 o we cease to be deceived by the 
surface behaviour eif other people knowing that the 
‘.prings of action aie hidden, perhaps most of all fiom the 
individuals them'-clves. 



CHAPTER IV 


CONFLICrb IN MIND 

As we mentioned in the fir^t chapter, our subconscious 
icpresents buried hi'^tory, and hr^toiy of a profoundly 
remote day K^en if wc leave out of account altogether 
the progression of life thiongh the various sub human 
kingdoms, we have ^ct to rtckon with a million years or 
so of human expenonce, tracing back our ancestry to an 
unenlightened day, and bej^ond that to our savage and 
rudimentary forebears Giaduallv tlie experiences of the 
race ha\e accumulated and resulted in its slow piogress 
towards a higher state of development, but in each of u^ 
these primeval traces are subconsciously registered at birth. 

Hetc are also irnplante'd the two prim il in tine ts ol self- 
picseivation and sc\ crude and stronc^, wluch are essenti d 
tor the continuance ot the species, dncl need much refining 
So much so th.it Dr Krnc'>t Jones m his Psycho-analysis 
can say- **The unconscious is the part of the mind that 
stands nearest to the crude mstmets as thi y an inborn m 
us, and before they have lieen subjected to the lehning 
mflucnces of c lucation It is commonly not icahsed how 
extensive is the woik pei formed by these influences, nor 
how violent is the mtcrnal conflict they provoke before 
they finally aclneve their aim W ithout them the indu idu il 
would probably lemain a selfish, jealous, impulsive, 
aggressive, duty, immodest, cruel, egocentric, and conceited 
animal, inconsiderate of the iietd^ of others and unmindful 
of the complicated sociil and ethical standaid^ that go to 
make a civilised scKiety Yet, according to the findings 
of psycho analysis, the results of this refining process are 
rarely so perfect as is generally supposed, behind th« 
veneer of civilisation then remains throughout life a bnned 
mass of crude primitive tendencies, always struggling for 
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expression, and towards which the person tends to relapse 
whenever suitable opportunity is offered.” 

Most of us hardly realise that we can be as bad as all 
that! But it looks as if the Scriptural idea of original sin 
had Lideed some foundation in fact, and the thought might 
act as a depressant if we failed to realise that Dr. Jones is 
tefeiriiig princij>ally to the physical heritage with its 
innate instincts or “conditioned reflexes.” Body has 
undoubtedly come up by a very long climb from truly 
humble origins, but the spirit of man has come down from 
a veiy different source, with vastly different potentialities. 
Spirit and body conjoin in a companionship here in the 
world during our three-score-vears-and-ten ; and just as 
body pulls downwards tending to icveil to its lowly 
origin and actually reverting, dust to dust, so soon as the 
spirit of life withdraws, so spirit pulls upward. Thus it is 
that life is ever a battleground between the higher and the 
lower, and conflict and struggle are the conditions of 
existence. We may therefore regard the Doctor's explana- 
tion with a degree of equanimity, t‘ven if with no particular 
juide. 

Furthermore, we bhould note that our duality of mind, 
with its conscious and subconscious faculties, is a si»ecial 
prerogative of man. Plants have subconsciousness; they 
exhibit an awareness of the conditions to which they are 
subject, and a response to stimulus that is essentially the 
same as in humans iTofessoi Bose showid by his researches 
in Plant UhSFONSE that tuey are susceptible to the 
influence c/f stimulants, narcotics, poisons, exhaustion and 
fatigue in essentially th^‘ same manner as man. Plants 
know; but do not know that they know, and the same is 
true for all the sub-human forms of life. But with the 
specifically human there comes into being a more highly 
developed stratum of mind which we call consciousness, 
or self-consciousness. This is the mind which itself is aware 
of its own subconscious awareness and respon.it ; in other 
words, the man knows that he knows. 

In this self-consciousness we discern tiie element of spirit, 
as distinct from soul which is life with its simple awareness. 
Spirit carries with it the gift of choice and some element 
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of free-will, involving the human being in a resp nsibility 
not saddled upon plants, animals, or any other lower form 
of life. It also carries with it certain privileges, which 
extend beyond the confines of this picsent life, in the way 
of indhidual survival in the scheme of things; but with 
these wider issues we are not at present concerned. The‘>e 
facts, however, make it quite clear that there is a very 
marked diJferencc between mankii.d and the lower creation, 
and this difference jilaces upon us the n'sponsibility of 
modifying and refining the inheiited tendencies which Dr. 
Jones paints in such very sonibte hues. 

It is the duty of the highei to condition the lower, and 
in this very ancient battle there arc no non-combatants. 
It docs not .seem that we are intended to have easy lives, 
but rather as if conflict were the common lot of all. We 
need not therefore be surj)rised to And traces in ordinary 
everyday behaviour of this battle-royal between the 
forces of consciousness and the subconscious. St. Paul 
experienced somewhat of this ancient difficulty, for in his 
Epistle to the Romans he says — *'For the good that I 
would, I do not : but the evil that I would not, that f do*' — 
and we have every sj’mpathy with him, having behaved 
in much the same way oursehes. And he goes on to add — 
“Now it I do that 1 would not, it is no more I that do it, 
but sin that dwelleUi in me.** By “sin,** which in the 
Hebrew also means “flesh,** he cleaily refers to this sub- 
conscious inheritance which we suggested much resembled 
a dose c»f original wickedness ; and he avows that although 
in fact he failed, yet his conscious intentions were quite 
otherwise, but did not succeed in carrying the day. 

We can understand the mental processes better in the 
light of knowledge w^hich vras not available in St. Paul's 
day ; the problem now, as then, resolves itself into a question 
of the balance of forces, with the issue swaying to one side 
or the other. The motive that is dominant, the strongest 
urge to expression, whether in the conscious mind or the 
subconscious, inevitably determines the issue. In practical 
life we have many urges to do things which are not con- 
venient, and in the interests of others or of society we 
forbear to do them; anything else is the sign of the yet 
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immature mind. When Unde shows his gold or silver 
watch to his infant nephew the shining object tickles the 
fancy of the youngster, and the thought “I want that" 
rises to mind. Ihen, with no question of inhibitions, the 
child at once stretches out his hand to grab the timepiece ; 
for every idea has a tendency to pass out into action. To 
think, with the child, is to act. Much the same is the mental 
process of the criminal who steals, for he is also immature 
and untrained, seeing no essential need for the conventional 
dislinclion between ‘meum* and ‘tuum.* So he also 
acts on .mpulse, the natuial dc'^ire of the subconscious. 

Ht re also is the explanation of the frequent clasli between 
duty and d^'sirc; the subconscious n'anis to do one thing, 
but the conscious appreciation of higher issues demands 
that the inilividual sljall follow the path of duty. The two 
minds, inste<id of exercising their functions, each to assist 
the other, are at loggerheads; and the friction between 
them uses up the bulk of the nervous energy. This conflict 
is one of the prime causes of nervous or plivsical break- 
downs, generally ascribed to overwork. As a fact tliey are 
nothing of the sort. If the sufferer loved his work, and 
inclination and duty both pointed in the same direction 
he would have injoved his task and thrived upon it to 
the benefit ef Ins healili. 

As a matter of piactical politics this conflict in some 
degree exists alw'ays with us all. Unless we are fitted witli 
tasks which aie in line with out natural inherited aptitudes, 
there are other occupations wdiich exeicise a gn*ater pull 
than those to which we are committed Quite uncon- 
sciously a battle goes on, and p'uhej>s all we know is that 
we tire easily and find no zest in our work. It is the friction 
taking 11 s toll of us, and for renudv w'e must try to find 
or fashion some incentives that iiicUiie both minds more 
to the same end. Certainly an increase of salary helps! 
But so also does the sense of mastery that comes from 
being able to excel in our work, whatever that may be; 
and when the work holds the promise of future attractive 
prospects, again the sense of conflict diminishes. 

Needless to say this waste of energy 111 mental friction 
decreases our normal efiicicncy, and is the unrecognised 
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cause of many mistakes. The pantry-girl, washing up, may 
be living in a daydream of being a film star. Desire is ever 
so much stronger with her than duty, so the actual un- 
pleasant task which occupies her receives scant care, and 
the crockery comes to pieces in me 'and, Mum." There 
may be other reasons, of course; she may be envious of 
the better fortune of her mistress, and the subconscious 
resentment at the comparison of their respective lots nu y 
result in a trifle more forcible handling of the object than 
it will bear. Then the breakage occurs. Again, she may 
just have been reprimanded, her boy may have failed to 
keep his appointment with her, or any one of a hundred 
things may have aroused a subconscious sense of grievance, 
with the usual unhappy result. 

We can afford to sympathise with her, because much 
the same thing is constantly happening with ourselves if 
only we change the terms and circumstances. We say 
*‘Now I must remember to pay So-and-so's bill," while all 
the time we have the strongest objection to parting with 
the money, especially to So-and-so, and we “forget." In 
actual fact we do not wish to remember, and so the idea 
is repressed ; probably we find that we have left the cheque- 
book behind, or the account; whatever the event, it was 
most likely the subconscious desire not to pay that was at 
the root of it. 

In early January it is notorious that many cheques are 
sent out in the New Year with the date of the previous year. 
Most of us are guilty of little slips of this description at 
one time or another. Our conscious intention is to be correct 
accordmg to the calendar, but the stronger motive in the 
form of subconscious habit steps in and makes us do the 
wrong thing. Often enough this is the ongin of slips of the 
tongue as well as of the pen. A headmaster of my acquaint- 
ance had taken his boys to go over Messrs. Lyons' depot 
at Greenford, where they saw the usual refreshments and 
eatables in the course of manufacture. On the following 
morning after prayers the Headmaster referred to the recent 
visit to Messrs Lyons' works at Grttnfood, 

During fits of abstraction when the workings of con- 
sciousness are largely in abeyance we do all sorts of things. 
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as we say, v ithout thinking ; as a matter of fact it is the 
stored-up thinking of the subconscious that does them. 

50 we find our footsteps perhaps taking us back unaware 
to the house we left several years ago, or we write an ancient 
address on our notepaper. Queer transpositions may take 
place in our words or phrases by reason of things getting 
mixed up in subconsciousness, and then we make tlie 
"bpooncrism." I once found myself in front of an audience 
speaking of people who, instead of being dull and dead 
were “dell and dud*“ 

The mixing up of two or more trains of thought in the 

51 bconscious is sometimes responsible for the formation of 
“portmanteau*' words, after the fashion of Lewis Carroll 
in Alice m Wonderland , such as **aggravoking*’ when a thing 
is felt to be both a'^giavating and piovoking It has 
become more or less a usual pei version to refer to the 
windscreen wiper of my car as a “scieepcr** ; these things 
first hajipen spontaneously and by chance, but they are 
continued for their convenience. On one occasion when 
I vas driving in town another driver cut in rather rudely 
at a traffic light, arousing some annoyance in my mind. I 
thought of him as a road hog, and immediately to my 
surprise lound my'^rlf saying aloud, “ You ran*t get a pig's 
ear out ot a thistle.** This is a curious combination of three 
dilleront trains of tliought The idea of the road hog 
Mu^c^ests the pig. Then two saying*^ ge‘1 mixed-- ‘You 
can*t make a silk purse out of a sow's ear," and the other, 
“Men do not gather lig« from thistles." Pig comes from 
the first train, eai from the second, and thistle from the 
third ; and the result is a qu< er combination dished up by 
the subconscious and uttered aloud, .nd only then to be 
ciiticised by the consciousness which has bad no hand in 
its composition. 
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PFRVERTED MODT*S OF EXPRESSION 

The subconscious mind at biith holds, a*? wc have seei», a 
host of racial and ancestial inemoiics, but it al^-o bears 
traces of its own nine months* history of the g(‘s tuition 
period preceding birth l>iiiing thi^ time the connection 
between the developing embiyo and the mother is ot the 
closest possible nature, for the two share the one life , ancf 
just as the body is nounshed by the paient bod\ , so the mind 
lb nurtured by the mother mind 
Tins pre natal influenc e is one of unsu ^ported potenc\ , 
and in the present day our knowledge of its tffects is 
principally confined to a considei alion of the negitue 
influence s Hai mful emolion*^ and shock in the rjind of the 
mothf 1 we know ran be re gistered u]>on the yet unborn t hild 
We realise that great harm can thus accrue, and tliis 
through the influence' of thceigbt, but it negitive llioughi 
IS potent to piodiicf harm, then positive thought should be 
able to provide icsulls thit are helpful We believe indeecl 
that this is so In an older day much moie attention was 
]>aid to tills pre-natal attitude than we pay to-day, and 
its constiurtive ])ossibilities were definitely recognised 
Consider, then, the unhappy heritage of the unwanted 
<hild, nurtured m a long-drawn-out emotion.il stoim of 
lescntment and fear, and whose coming is looked forward 
to with something nigh to hatied It would be iinpc'ssiIJe 
h)r such a child to be bom norm.il in the best sense of the 
word, that is with the eepupment which a human oeing 
should be entitled to demand as a condition of being 
brought into the world. In the subconscious of such a 
child there is a most unhappy record, and it is impossible 
but that evul or detrimental ettcc ts should m some way oi 
another be experienced by the child m later life, and the 
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more so if the true origin of the trouble be hidden from its 
knowledge. Very likely, too, this heritage will be increased 
by the treatment it subsequently receives at the hands of 
its unappreciative parent or patents as an unwelcome guest. 

As a matter of fact many ills of adult life may be traced 
in their origin to some such unhappy beginning, and 
children may indeed be bom nervous or sin inking, or 
perhaps depressed and solitary, almost entirely by reason 
of such ante-natal emotions. In Victorian days a pregnant 
mother might tight lace in order to keep her figure, and 
hand on a heritage of varicose veins to a whole family as 
a * onsequence -a case which is wdthiu my own knowledge — 
so also a damaging mental heritage' from distorti^d emotions 
can likewise be transmitted. My own Mother has conveyed 
in this mamier to me hei dislike of high places and a dis- 
inclination to look over the edge of lolty buildings or hiUs. 
True, this is a comparatively innocuous limitation, and 
1 can work against it, but it illustrates the principle; for 
it one emotion can be transmitted, so ran another. In 
my individual case it might have been much worse. 

But as soon aj» we are born as separated beings into the 
wwld our own perfect meiuoiy comes into the picture, 
and the early influences of lile are of tlie most extreme 
imi)ortance for good or ill. The infant has a supremely 
sensitive subconscious equipment which is immensely 
susceptible to delicate influences which might pass 
unnoticed by the adult. Personalities are "sensed’' or felt, 
and the auras which people carry around with them as 
naturally as they wear their clothes convey impressions, 
to which the child will react bv showing its willingness or 
unwillingness to go to certain indivi.lnals. These whims 
and traits on the part of the child re not evidences of 
unreason but ol reason, and the reason is usually hidden 
from the parent. 

Unhappy experiences in early days are a most fertile 
c ause of nervous difficulties in later life. A child may have 
a very stiict falhei whom he may hold in die id, and by 
whom he is kept rigorously in order. l.ater on the child 
may react by accepting the icpiession and becoming the 
victim of an inferiority idea ; or else he may develop a kind 
c 
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of defence-mechanism of devildom and become the wildest 
of the wild. As an ex-schoolmaster I think the latter 
youngster is the lucky one ; he is at any rate doing some- 
thing, thoroughly if not wisely. The hopeless person is 
the one who never seems to have the courage or grit to do 
anything at all. 

Vivid experiences of life of any kind have their effect, 
but specially if they carry with them emotional stress or 
unhappy memories. Peter Fletcher, in his book Masiering 
Life, cites two interesting cases, both of which may be 
taken as typical of many others. He refers to Miss R., a 
presentable young woman of some twenty-four years, 
desperately afraid of the dark. She continued so until, 
with some assistance, ''he was able to recollect that once, 
as a little girl, she was on the point of stealing some sweets 
from a dimly lighted corner of a shop where she had gone 
on an errand for her mother. The manager, coming upon 
her suddenly out of a dark doorway she had not noticed, 
caught her in the act. Her fear of darkness was linked 
up with this incident and thus was fear of guilt 
unacknowledged. ^ 

Mr. Fletcher's second case concerns a gentleman of more 
than average ability engaged in professional work, and who 
looks “as strong as a horse and as contented as comfortable 
circumstances, a happy home and a thriving professional 
practice should make him." Nevertheless he suffers from 
chronic ill-health and sf)ends his time going from one 
doctor to another, from osteopath to faith-healer, from 
dietician to gland specialist, never apparently recci\ing 
much benefit from any of them. He was encouraged an 
indulgent parent to believe supremely in his own brilliance. 
“If my boy does not get to the top of the tree it won’t be 
his fault," said his fond and foolish mother, and the idea 
stuck. He did not get to the top of the tree, he was beaten 
by more competent men, but he refused to accept this 
commonplace explanation. He reverted to his mother’s 
suggestion that it would not be his fault if he so far failed, 
and his mind took refuge in the idea that there must be 
something physically wrong with him in order to account 
for his comparative lack of success. So his conflict is resolved 
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for him by the idea that only his illhealth prevents him 
from being the genius his mother said he would be. 

Some time ago a girl was brought to me because she was 
threatening to commit suicide. As a matter of fact most 
of the people who threaten never do it, but the trouble 
started with her finding one or two white hairs in her quite 
pretty head of coal black hair. This iiscovery set up a 
conflict with her own subconscious idea of her charm and 
much distressed her. She began to pay so much attention 
to the point that it interfered with her work and presently 
became a compelling influence in her life. At all times 
she would be running to the glass to see if the two white 
hairs had turned into three or if she could find any more. 
She was engaged to be married and not unnaturally her 
fiance did not relish the idea of playing second fiddle to 
a white-hairs-compiex, so he broke off the engagement, 
thus providing the emotional shock further to augment 
the trouble. So things went from bad to worse for her 
and for her parents until it appeared to her that suicide 
was the only way out; then — ^as a last resort! — she was 
brought along to me. In the issue she was completely aired 
and now remains so, but the case illustrates the essentially 
unreasonable character of many of these subconscious 
vagaries and the serious consequences when they are 
allowed to get out of hand. 

A comparatively common form of difficulty is the com- 
pulsion which afflicts some people to be always washing 
their hands. The usual origm of a trouble of this nature 
is a sense of contamination, possibly repressed or forgotten, 
wiiich leaves a mental stain or infection calling for removal. 
The idea of cleansing is transferred from the original focus 
point to the symbolical washing with soap and water. But 
every time this idea is indulgtil the unforgetting memory 
of the subconscious steps in to record the action, thus 
predisposing to further actions. Unless checked, the idea 
must continue to grow, and eventually it will dominate the 
individual, and make life a misery. This is one of the 
important points to be noted, that repetition conduces to 
further repetition, and irrational habus gain an ever-r 
increasing hold. 
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Another case is that of a lady who was sent to a French 
convent for her early education, where absolute silence was 
insisted upon during meals. There was also, apart from 
meal-times, the added difficulty of the foreign language, 
and the net result was the girl relapsed into silence. Years 
went by, and she was mariied , her circumstances changed 
but the subconscious repressions remamed and grew 
Presently it became impossible “for her to engage in dis- 
cussion or to talk out difficulties with her husband, for her 
only reply was silence IncMtablv there weie difficulties 
in married life, but they \vere not resolved, being morel \ 
dismissed into the subconHious, there to start a tram cf 
troubles. In this way the p itient gradually lost touch 
reality and began to live in a little self controd world of 
her own By this time the diffunlti > had their roflrx 
action upon bc>th the husband uid the and an 

entirely unnecessary unhapi»m<''S ctro'^o fiom those fir-Oif 
days in eorlj childhood under the ustnetno discipline of 
the con\ent 

Pfister narrates a case wnuh shows the absurd lengths 
to which fear will go, if unchecked **A buhde^, fort\- 
sevtn yenis old, caincd on a wai born his twelfth y(‘ar with 
the number His suffeiiius forced him to leave school 
and spoiled his whcAc lift ftir him He was constrained to 
pay attention to the nuinbe^r constantlv Thirteen minutes 
before and after each hour was a moment of anxiety for 
him, as well as eveiy position of the hands of the clock 
which added up to ij, e g 82^ (8 plus 2, plus 3, equals ij^) 
Other situitions which ])ioducecl the anvict}. were, to 
mention only a few out of hundreds If it struck ii when 
2 persons were m the loom or if 5 peisons were at table 
at 8 o'clock He could not stay away from liome for 13 
hours The whole of Man h (third months of tlu‘ yeir 1910 
was unlucky . . He hid to shun iiot only eveiy house 
numbered 13, but also all the residents in it Most remark- 
able was the inability to go to bed at 10 o'clock because he 
always saul three piayers" -and so on It reads as if it 
were a humoious episode, but there is little humour foi 
the victim in such a fear complex, and the longer it con 
tinucs the more difficult must be the cure. 
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The way in which mind influences body is illustrated 
by another case recorded by the same writer which concerns 
a gill who was troubled with chronic constipation. Her 
duties about the house became excessively unpleasant to 
her. The p'^ycho-analysis to which Pfister, her pastor and 
teacher, subjected her revealed the fact that what she 
hated worst about her housework were activities con- 
nected with cleaning and dusting. She could not tell why 
this was so, but when it was suggested to her that her dis- 
like ol cleaning and dusting the house was but an outward 
s>iuptom of the same wish which made her constipated, 
and that +he cleaning of the house S3mibolised the cleaning 
of her ow’ii intestinal tract, she took hold of the proposition 
with a w’lll, and all h^r difliculties came to an end. Her 
wi^h not to be clean in one respect is analogou.s to the 
wish not to be clean in another. She knows both circum- 
«^tances, but is not aware of the connection between them. 
But when told by the analyser that the constipation was 
not an isolated affair, but was in direct causal connection 
with her unwillingness to do cleaning work in other direc- 
tions, the whole things t(X)k on a new appearance and she 
saw the domestic laziness as a symbol of another form of 
disinclination. 

It will not be necessary to adduce further cases of this 
kind because it will be evident that the subconscious, 
besides being an extraordinary storehouse of unrealised 
posiibilitics is at the same time an ever present source of 
trouble when it is allowed to I ou c of hand. The beginnings 
of the abnormal are so slight as to be unnoticed, and the 
growth of wrong ideas and habits is so insidious, that it is 
well for us to be on guard. It is comparatively easy for 
tendencies to be held in check by the will in the earliest 
stages, but owing to the accumulation of memory, the 
difficulty of cure increases with every day or week during 
which the tendency is indulged. Hence the extreme import- 
ance of the early diagnosis of incipient trouble and its 
avoidance at the earliest moment. 
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PROjrClION AND ID NTllICATION 

'XONSCIENCE makes cowards of us all/' says the pro\erb 
and the underlying idea (xictly accords with the hncliijf,*^ 
of psycho analysis, there are hidden forces working m the 
undermind to produce \erv \isible results VHKtrc these 
tr iits are detriment il and opposed to the conscious striving 
after progress and hapipintss, they are grouped unde r the 
general heading of conflicts Self blame and self re pro cii 
aie mch t motions which conflict with our genei il go > I 
opinion of ourself and nobody cm really like tlum Most 
of us are prepared to olame anyone and cvciyone except 
ourselves, and thus the mmd d( velops a defence mechmism 
which wf call projection As a me isure of self pfotc ction 
we fasten our own fiilmg on to ‘=omeonc or somethin? 
roundly blame the other person or thing, and thus work 
ofl our own ^elf reproach We get rid of the effer\ e««.cence 
of bicunt with no jxrsonal discomfort, and sometimes even 
with a degiee of relish 

J his is a ' hildisb process, foi the subconscious has indexed 
a large me i^-ure e>l the ii f intile m it Projection is o\ i tly 
what the child does when m wandermg eaidessly round 
the room he knocks himself against the char, ‘ Niugbty 
chan," he says, "to liuit Tommy" and then smacks th^. 
chair It was the chair s fault of course the ehaii s carelcs • 
ness m hitting him, ^md eertainlv not his own He is sati - 
tied, havuig vented his childish self reproach for not having 
managed tlimgs better, and the chair ceitainly does lu t 
mmd So satisfaction rules all round What could be 
better^ 

But let us beware that we ourselves do not act in similar 
childish fashion for nothing is more common The man 
who comes mto the room and announces that it is a i often 
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world is doing the same thing: he will never consent to 
blame.himself, his attitude or his actions, that things have 
gone so wrong. He is content to blame the whole world, 
the universe if necessary, and to project his own short- 
coiiiings uj>on them instead. In effect, he is the only 
right eons one in a thoroughly unsatisfactory world, and 
if he had had the managing ot things in place of the Deity 
he would undoubtedly have had things very different. His 
view is so distorted as to verge upon the irrational; but 
essentially it is the chdd and the ^hair over again. 

Hr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser in he^ book T/wf Woman 
Who Knotts Herself says — *'1 know" a woman who took a 
dislike to a particularly admirable and lovable woman 
b(*cause die wore a sea i let hat when the}^ lirst met. By a 
little rneiitHl analysis the real cause of dislike was elicitcil. 
The first woithy woman had hf'n humiliatf^l by a girl who 
frequentlv wore red hats and frocks, and the ‘pnijected’ 
(oinplex ajfectal her emotional tone to such an extent 
that she ready to dislike everyone who wore red, i.e., 
w"ho reinindod her of an experience so repugnant that a 
comples was formed '' 

So w<' jirojO( t our little failings as well as our emotions 
and dislikes on to others, and condemn them instead of 
oui -.elves. The indi\idual who refuses to acknowledge that 
her tongue wags far too freely complains that other people 
die gossips, and the disclaimer “Mind you, I don't believe 
«i w’ord of it" piecc<les the letailmg of the scandal which 
the retailer does actually U levi and thoroughly enjoys, 
and at tlie same time it sahes her conscience. The one 
wdio exacts a piomise that you will never tell the secret is 
the one who then piocecds to divulge that w’hich should 
have been kc pt to hersedf These are the straws which tell 
the way the wind of contiict blows. 

Di. Hart in his manual The Psychology of Insanity tells 
of one of his patients who - “complained bitterly that his 
wife was dissolute, a drunkard, and a spendlhritt, that she 
neglected both himself and the children, and that she 
allowed the home to go to wa*ack and Inve-^tigation 
showed, however, that all these ideas were purely delusional, 
and without foundation in fact. The patient himself was 
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the real culprit, and each statement that he made was tnie 
of himself but not of his wife. The psychological explana- 
tion of his delusions is to be found in the mechanism of 
projection By its aid the patient's personality was enabled 
to treat the objectionable complex as an entire stranger 
for whom it was in no sense lesponsible, and thereby to 
substitute an illusory srlf-comp3acency for the pangs of 
remorse." 

from this stage it is only a step for the person suffering 
from self leproach to project tht^t reproach on to other 
people, and to imagine that so soon as he sees two people 
talking togeth(T that they a:e talking reproa/'hfully about 
him He is then perilously near to what is known as the 
persecution manui and drawing quite near to th it bordcilme 
which separates tlie sane from the insane We shall ha\e 
more to say about insanity later, but it may be advanced 
as a general pioj'Osition tint the approach to it is slow and 
gradual, it is not an ill th it smite ^ one as a bolt from the 
blue It IS the logical n suit of uncontrolled mcnl d processes 
The subconscious, gelling out oi hand has usuiped the 
rightful dominnue of consciousness, wherein re-stdi both 
the ptiviKse and responsibility of choosing the right and 
rejecting the undesirable 

Thi-^ idea of proj( ction leads quite naturally to a further 
process known as identification We ha'^e to us<‘ t(*cliiiiral 
teinis hut the actual prexessos which tliey denote are c*s 
natuial and ordinirv as our episode of the child and the 
e hair J her e i<* alw av s a tendeiit \ tor us to identify our scl\ e s 
with other peoj^k and so sliare their e\j)eru iicos in imagina- 
tion at second hand We see the little child running along 
the load and then he tumbles instinctively wt feel the 
bump when its head knocks the pavement, and we may 
even put out hand up in sympathy to our own herd We 
have identihfd ourself with the child, and the child's 
tumble is our tumble 

This piocess sometimes lc«ids us to erroneous conclusions 
as when people see a woim chopped in half and imagine 
its feelings to be the same as their own would be if the\^ 
were also chopped m half The fallacy lies m assummg 
that the worm is a human being in miniature, and project- 
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ing Upon it a human capacity of feeling, which in fact it 
does not possess. We very lightly support a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, but too close an 
idcntihcation of oursehes with the lower creation and a 
projection of the capacity of our own highly developed 
nervous system upon their lesser developed one, is likely 
to lead us to assume tlung^s that are not true in fact. 

In less contentious directions we find this faculty at work 
in displays and public peifoiniances of vanous kinds, there 
is a strong fellow feeling between ourselves and the actor- 
in (hief When the horseman is jumping the hurdle at the 
Show we can hear the audible sigh cd relief from the crowd 
when his animal clears the obstac le Similarly we li'r)tcn 
to the murmur of sumpathy when the bar is displaced 
The symi)athy and identification aie so strong that when 
the contest is over, and the best jumper has w^on. the sense 
of exhilardtion and the quukeuing of pulse leinain with 
oaiselvcs to testify to it. In Association football who is 
more angn than the cpfctitcu when he shouts tor a 
“ Foul < against the playei who has upset his own favouiite. 
It w'ds a foul against the spectator, oiitniging his sports- 
manship, so tliat very likelv he is more vociferous than 
the man who wms actually knocked over. 

Large gatherings of ptople such as we meet on these 
sjiorting occasions are most intciesting opportunities for 
the study of human natuie, where we can learn much, 
ller*^ are men and women enjoying a vicarious satisfaction, 
getting an exhilaration, and fmxung an esc.ipe from the 
humdrum tound in identifying themselves with the players 
on the field, following every move and motion, and mentally 
taking part in the game By contiast theie will be, here 
and there, individuals wlio are piesent in body but are 
unable to achieve this identification in mind; they are 
obviously not interested in the game This young man 
has bi ought his girl to the Rugby match, she transfers a 
polite interest from him, and for him, to the game. But 
she does not understand xt and derives no pleasure from 
watching it, there is no identification and so she remains 
a complete outsider to the proceedings. 

This identification also is the secret of an interesting 
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book ; we may hold the book, but if it be a good one it is 
more true to say that it holds us. We are not only inside 
the pages of the book, but its adventures are ours, its 
excitements are our own. Some people cannot even wait 
while the story unfolds itself, but must needs turn to the 
end to see what happens to them. The reader identifies 
himself with the hero and is vicariously living through all 
his experiences, and therefore findt' them so vital. Hence 
heroes in story must all be fine, strong, even if perhaps 
silent men ; and all heroines must be beautiful and giacious» 
to merit the love of their masculine counterparts. Who 
would identify himself or herself with any ignoble figure, 
and who would desiie his story to end in the grave or v/ith 
misfortune? He would dub the story untrue to life — ^mean- 
ing his own life; and its ending quite imsatisfactoiy^ to 
him. If by any chance the story be good but has an unhappy 
ending, then the reader demands of the author a sequel 
wherein the wrong may at last be righted. 

Much the same conditions hold at the theatre, and when 
the play "grips** us it means that this identification is 
complete. lh(m again our «idventuies, oui dramJs, and 
our sentimental episodes arc being unfolded upon the stage, 
when the cut tain finally desceiuls upon the climax of the 
situation or the picture, the teais are in our eyes to testify 
to the way in wdiich we have been engaged in acting the 
jiait. Ill tact now and again we arc a trifle ashamed of 
being so mo\ed in oui feelings by something which after 
all we recognist' was "only acting." Occasionally wc hear 
this point emphasised wlien the villain of the [riece is dis- 
comfited by ilie hero and some excited individual in the 
Pit shouts out “ Serve him right! " Quite usually the ladies 
in the audience picture themselves wearing the remarkable 
creations (by So-and-So) which adorn the person of the 
leading lady, and derive no small satisfaction Irom the 
imaginary picture. 

But perhaps the commonest form of this identification is 
experienced at the "pictures," where the films are doing a 
very doubtful work. First of all it can at once be admitted 
that they afford for many people a very comfortable means 
of escape from the deadening round of monotony which is 
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their lot They take the individual into another world, 
leaving particularly strong visual and auditory impressions 
upon his mmd, these then become living and lasting in- 
fluences m his subconscious There aie films helpful in their 
tendency, but there is an enormous bulk of pictures doing 
a great deal of harm These are alien to our llntish way of 
thinking and living, there is scant delicacy about their 
sentiment, and next door to none about their morals; 
while their language is an importation which we could well 
do without 

Tor the most part the setting of thtse films is alien in 
character, for the him magnates ha\e mostly an h islcrn 
outlook, and display it m an opulence totally foieigii to 
our 1 Ic as The gangster hlmi, with ih( ii shootings hunt me s, 
h iirbrcadth escapes, and aerophne stunts foi those who 
111 e them are ]ust the sort of thing they would like , but 
fiom the point of view of psycho analysis wc may indeed 
be disappointed Identification with such stuff -and there 
must be identitication if it is to hold the mteiest and miin- 
t^tin the box oflice receipts — can baldly lie c\])ectf^d to do 
niiich good lliat they do so act is shown in the way m 
winch rather bad imiiations of the various ** stars** have 
Ih*oti miss produced foi our edihc ition and abo m tne 
crimin il tendencies m the young which lu too many cases 
have bcf'ii encouraged 

So far as voutli is conceinrd it may be said tliat effective 
cUucition IS carried on moie m the cinema than in the 
sdioolioom A headmaster wiites from Middlesex— "the 
minds of children of twelve and undei are being presented 
by the films with aspects of the outsidv^ world which even 
their brothers and sisters of twice that age would do well 
to look at askance The speech and behaviour of these 
young people are both suffering to such an extent that our 
cflorts m school are to a gieat degree nullified We may 
agiee Our studies in psycho-analysis indicate that identi- 
fication IS thus writing on the tablets of the youthful mind 
much that is undesirable and detrimental Rightly used 
the fihns could be of the utmost value, but from the last 
thiee shows it has been my lot to see, sampling at random 
the programme that attracts the usual evemng crowd, 1 
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have come out depressed and oppressed by the fatuity and 
vulgarity, and lamenting the deplorable use that is being 
made of such vast opportunity. 

However, there are repressions, conflicts, and rebellions 
in scores in the minds of the mass of people, and for these 
the pictures do offer a vicixious expression and release 
through this faculty of identification. And if the emotion- 
ally starved spinster and harassed housewife can hnd a 
temporary Elysium in the sentimental adventures of their 
favourite film star, then good luck to them. 



CHAPTER VII 


DISSOCIATION IN MIND 

Thi truly normal mird storks uith a >\onderful and com- 
jletc CO oidiTi UK'n bolwtiu ro) ^.(^lous and subconscious, 
and always with the consciousness in control Wlien theso 
two departments aic developed scjui itcly and combined 
in their opciation then we have genius Shakespeare was 
such an one tor his I an power w is iiidiibitabh , but 
added to this there w is a gicat subconscious intuitional 
and inspirational gift which made his work of such out- 
innd ng con'plcteness \Miere the two departments work 
1 1 oidinary hi[)b i/ard fishnn, som^'liines well, sometimes 
. 1 , we have the * ordinal \ person But where the con- 
‘•ciousne'-s is dominated by the subconscious, and reason 
has abrogtated its comm ind, we find the lunatie 

The mind his many facet**, different circumstances and 
people bring paitieiilai reactions into play, and oui 
ndi vidiiality is truly a combination of these in xny personali- 
las or a-.pcct’- Ve are, cpiite literally chlfcrciit people m 
caiying <ncumstanrcs A policeman on duly, invested 
with .1 ithority is one person, but he cert unly seems quite 
another whe u he t ik( s off his ludim t and t>e( omes as other 
men If we wcu lo see him with many others at the 
‘^wimmiiig baths we should then reali how largely the 
outwaid trappings serve to make the miii , people without 
Tlic ir clothe ^ aie apt to be eoiife strangely alike and unuripres- 
sive. Actors on the stage, we know, turn into quite ordinary 
mortals off stage, even as we ourselves are different m the 
outside world from what we are at home 

fbe Judge in wjg and rolies is to the enmmal a fearsome 
figuic on the bench, justice personified, but m the nursery 
with his children he mav be only a romping father At the 
the golf club agam he is someone else, perhajis even the 

45 
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Club bore! In other circumstances he may display still 
further aspects of his character; which of them all is to be 
considered as the real man? We are all of us indeed many 
people, showing one side of our nature to one person or in 
one set of circumstances, and others xmder different 
surroundings. We throw off our coat and put on flannels 
and at once wc feel different, we put on evening dress and 
with it again become changed, mentally as well as 
sartorially. 

This is perfectly normal and natural, for these varj-ung 
surroundings and duties, as well as different people, are 
intended to bring about varied reactions in ourselves ; it is 
in this way that wide experience develops the many facets 
of our personality. Quite normally also we are many 
people bound up in one bundle. But there is one inescapable 
proviso, that all these sub-personalities should be combined 
togethci into one harmonious whole under central personal 
control. The mind must be what we term ‘"integrated." 

Now dissociation is just the opjiosite of this, and means 
that one or more of the sub-personalities may be in danger 
of breaking loose and escaping from cential control. This 
is indiscipluie and flat rebellion, and threatens disintegra- 
tion of the personality. As soon as this happens we have 
the onset of an abnormal or pathological state of affairs. 
The mind is in a state of civil war, and it may happen that 
victory goes to the <:plit-off and rebellious part of the mind. 
A split mind is suffering from just this dissociation, and 
is a well recognised source of trouble. 

Ihere are many causes that may bring about such 
dissociation and one of the most common is shock, especially 
if the shock has a strong emotional tone. The individual 
after liis cxpei ience may perhaps never seem quite the same 
pel son again, and irrational fears may hold him in their 
grip; he lias lost this central control over himself. As 
time goes on he may forget the shock, but ks lesults per- 
haps have stereotyped themselves in his mind, establishing 
a new normal in his character. 

The same effect may arise from illness or continued 
weakness; and how often do we hear that “So-and So is 
quite a different man since his illness " A degree of dis- 
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integration may have supervened and henceforth the 
mvalid may be dominated by queer whims and fancies, 
and his disposition may definitely have altered for the 
worse Even without any specific illness or shock, mere 
lack of will pover or self discipline may allow the escape 
of a sub-personality, and a person may become the cieatuie 
of his own passions if he will not take the trouble to control 
them as he should 

Too close or long continued concentration upon any one 
subject, to the exclusion of others will work through 
memory to distort the mental balance Our minds should 
be kept sweet and clean by a wholesome stream of varied 
im^ lessions, but if only one theme be conUnu illy prtsented 
to the subcon-^cious it must become unduly colouied by the 
one line of thought and distoited bv tlie stress in thar one 
dll option A wide varcty of interest and jmrsuits icts 
as moonng lopes which keep us fast to Kality and sanity 
The o\ei dominance of one idea, or set of ideas likely 
to had to h\ 'll ion by memory and ii rational fixed ideas 
take the individual over the border line of samfy 

Fixed ideas aie very diffinilt deal with btfause the 
mind IS impervious to argument, and as it is more than 
probable that at bise the emotions ai( engaged aiguincnl 
works on the inulkctual pi me while the complex 

dwells on the emotional and hke I ast ind West, “never 
the twam shill miet ' Wc know of cases wluic actors, 
pla;ying a pait for long periods hive come eventually to 
identify thcmHlves with that pxrt We s?y that their 
biain has ]>ccn turned The chai irter h is tak^ n on a iiA i- 
Hon m mind by sheer rcitcrition and concentration *ind 
then split off Joi some cxusc This hiul disinh giation 
definitely come‘=' under the heading ot insanity One girl 
of my acquaint mce developed a fixed idci ‘ 1 can't help 
mvself, and nobody can le Ip me " and it became so She 
IS now permanently conlined in a mental hospital 

Daydreams are closely connected with conflict and 
repression m mmd Tlxe individual is generallv found to 
get scant satisfaction from life, and generally has a grievance 
that ho is not rated at his true worth and is frequently 
misunderstood So he begms to withdraw from the unhappy 
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external situation and takes refuge in a dream world 
where he can have things as he likes them, picturing him- 
self as receiving the true recognition which his egotistic 
self at heart desires. He likes this, and therefore proceeds 
to dream more, while coming less and less in contact with 
the disagreeable outside world. If this is allowed to con- 
tinue, it is inevitable that in time the record of the dream 
and fictitious woild will become more real than the actual 
world of reality. Then again the mental balance is distorted. 

Self-preservation is perhaps the most deeply-rooted 
instinct in natuie, and it involves self-consideration, or 
the egoist-attitude, as its fundamental. Life, social con- 
tacts, and education are intended normally to modify this 
self-centred outlook ; but daydreams intensify it by remov- 
ing these wholesome reslnctions. Consequently in the 
lunatic asylums we find scores of people who have indulged 
this self-gratification principle until it has broken all 
boimd<^ , these are the individuals who now imagine them- 
selves Lords and L«idies, not a few of them are Kings and 
Queens, while some even consider theinsehcs to be Sjvioli/s 
of humanity or God Himself. Withdrawal from the ordinal y 
round of life in fivoui of a self-indulgent daydreaming 
should theiefore be taken as a symptom of incijuent dis- 
integration and dissociation, the ultimate end of whuh 
cannot be contemplated with equanimity The mind is so 
constructed that it grows by the aid of its peifect memory; 
and thus h( tion, sufhcicntly long or intensely persi-^ted wit a, 
turns into fact fi'r the indi\idinl So the liai ends hy 
believing his own lies, the actor finishes uj) as the charactii 
he puitiayed, llie day-dreamer finally LukK hiniself in his 
dream woild ot fantasy, and the man with an infi*nori1y 
complex definitely puts lumsolf out of the ipce. ( an any- 
thing be more important foj us, then, than the recognition 
of the way in which thr choice of our tlioughts finally either 
builds us or destroy‘d iis^ 

There is yet another way in which dissociation can be 
fostered, and this comprises all processes b}" which con- 
sciousness IS centred upon one thing while the subconscious 
deals with another and unrelated topic. Turning on the 
wireless as a kind of background accompaniment while one 
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is busy and concentrated on another activity is such a case 
in point. The mind is being trained in dissociation, and 
one is cultivating the art of for ever being unable to listen 
to wireless properly. Nothing much may happen in the 
ordinary way, but the process is essentially bad.* It involves 
doing things without the necessary concentration. I have 
had people read aloud to me a short passage from some 
book, and yet have had to re-read it to me as many as five 
times before they had any idea of what they had rcad. 
Such people invariably have shocking memories, and in 
fact dissociation is thus robbing them, slowly but very 
slowly, of their mental grip. If the process is not arrested 
by j, closer concentration and unification of the two minds, 
they must presently find themselves involved in serious 
difficulty. 

There are certain psychic practices, such as automatic 
writing, which entail a passivity of one department of mind 
with an activity of the other, and therefore a reduction of 
the central control. Those wlio practise it are told to "let 
themselves go/’ and see what happens. We can tell them 
v/hat happens before it occurs. They are asking for trouble 
from dissociation, and if they continue the practice they 
are almost certain to get it. The whole theme of this book 
emphasises the necessity for the de\elopment of unity in 
the action of the mind, and we have scant sympathy with 
devices of any sort or kind, psychic or otherwise, w^hich 
involve the reduction of this central control, with all the 
pos^ibilities of harm that can follow. 

In minor ways 1 roust confess that nothing exasperates 
me more as a iceturer, than to see ladies knitting in front 
of me while they arc suj)posed to be listening to a lecture. 
It promotes reactions in my mind which are quite unsuit- 
able to the theme of my address. I know, of course, that 
the good ladies aie by way of being their own enemies, 
in that they are on the first steps of the slippery slope 
leading down to mental difficulties, but that is a very poor 
satisfaction. If they want to listen to a lecture then they 
should listen to it, and if they want to knit they should 
knit ; but if they are supposed to be doing the one, why in 
the name of common sense should they do the other as 
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well^ Their ans\ver will be that it is a pity to “waste time/' 
and m that case why attend the lecture^ 

Now our ever-present problem is to mtegrate the mind 
and establish central control and unity, thib neitssitates 
always a wise self-discipline and the avoidance of all 
excesses If a man is m the habit of giving \^ ly to Lis 
temper he will fmd m the end that instead of his having 
the temper, the temper has him It will grow uncontrollable 
and be liable to domin ite him ^t times to his own undoing 
This mental slackness is the genesis of a multitude of vices 
Diuqs reduce the central control, and finally grip the 
sufferer so tint he is powerless against their infliifuce 
Excess of alcohol v^OIk& to the same end, and ovtn chiin 
smoking of cigarettes, combined with inhaling, will produce 
serious eficcts Giving way to oneself is a sin against 
intt "^ration and vie art not ]nini^htd foi it, but by the uav 
m whicli disintegration X‘iovidcs its own drastic pennlities 
It will now be evident thit the question “Who am P 
IS not a simidt one by an> means I am a mm\ ^^ded 
individual, and so arc you and we mav th ink IK i\tn that 
it IS so Indeed the very \aluc of intcruoursc with our 
fellows IS thit all the while it brings into i^tion, md 
develops, sidi s of OUT nituH which miglit otherwise hav#^ 
had no expression ind theiefore no growth Contict with 
c ircurastani ( s aeam aronsts latent cipacities, which die 
then registered in mtmoiy and added to the character 
Experience loiinds us out b\ makmg manifest oui hidden 
capacities the emeigency calls out depths of resource 
which ordinary circumstances never d< mand and ditfieultv 
exercises the patience or the ingenuity A naturd sclf- 
disciplme finally integrates all these mto the blessmg of a 
well rounded chaiaetcr m short, a man of worth 

But when bv biich easy roads as we have indicated the 
prehminanes of disintegi.ition arise, the m'ltter should 
reccue the closest consideration We then approach the 
abnormal and jjathological side of the subject where we 
come upon such strange aberrations of personality as go 
beyond the expeiunce of the ordinary person With some 
of these cases x^sychoanalvsis is able to deal, but there aie 
a large number which pass beyond its scope They land 
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US in a psychic tenitory which is e\en yet largely un- 
explored We arc still within the realm ol the subconscious, 
but it IS a weakness oithodov psycho-analysis that it 
draws a haid and fast line between its study and that 
of the definitely psychic, it must therefore eudca\our to 
explain, in a manner entirely inadequate, matters which 
aie truly beyond its scope The ideal woi Id relate ps^ cho 
anal} sis as one branch ot ps\ chology to ihe kindred br inch 
ol the definitely psychic Into this realm our next chapter 
takes us. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MUITIPLE PIRSON^IITY 

When we come to the patholoc^ic al case*; referred to in the 
last chapter ^^e find piobltm*- m the diss(Kiation of per- 
sonality which are very pt rpk \ing There m i\ be as 
we ha\e seen, a more oi ks<^ complete and perhaps pei- 
manent change of dispf>sition ifter shock of illne'.s, but 
there are cases ^^here the c hinge between person ihtie« is 
intermittent Ihc se we c all cases of alternating persr>naht\ 
There aie others again where the changes of personality 
are many and tarious, alteinating between different aspects 
of the split off selves and theie inav ilso be the spontaneous 
a])peaTance of personalities which ha\e no obvious oiigm 
These die known as cases of multiple peisonilitv 

Hus idea of dud sihe^ his been used in tlKt ginsi of 
fi( lion b\ Robfrt Lonis Steve ii«^on iii his story of Jek^ll 
and Hyde Stevenson was at one time Scciclu\ of a 
Ps’vrhologie 1 Society m Fviinbuigh anel it is likely enough, 
then fore, tint he used lus ]>‘-v chological knowledge to 
provide a giouiidwork of re i son loi this my tery of an 
individual masque lading with gruesome results as o >e 
pcison by night and mother b\ day In red hfe years 
ago, thcie was such an alter intion of pcisonahlv e\ idenc< d 
in the Jack the-Ripj)er dimes m London which it is ^aid, 
were the work of someone obv lously pos^es3e(i of anatomieal 
knowkclgt and surgical skill 

There are, however, a number of cases on full record of 
these pu//]ing changes Di Boiis Sidis of the United 
States writes concerning a patient designated Mi R , a 
business man of phlegnntic tempei ament, who w is un- 
accountably afflicted by a ticmbling of the hinds so 
pronounced as to prevent his canying a glass ol witer to 
his mouth Tor eight years this malady hid slowly grown 
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worse, until he finally consulted Dr. Sidis, in much the 
spirit of the drowning man clutching at a straw. When 
treated by h5rpnosis it was discovered that the Mr. R. of 
the hypnotic state was a vastly different person fioin the 
Mr. R. of every-day life. “Wc no longer have before us 
the business man of fifty. We see before us a child-like 
soul, displaying a mo^t intense human emotion. ... All 
business is completely forgotten; not a mention is made 
of money.'* No time was lost in demaiidmg ol the hypno- 
tised Mr. R. : "Can you tell us the exact conditions and 
the time when you first perceived the tiemor in your 
lands.^" "\es; it was on the day my wife died." "Do 
you have any dreams?" "Wlut are they? " And 

now followed a series of dreams all relating to the dead 
wife and revealing the existence of a constant subconscious 
yearning and sorrow^ for the lost companion. 

We may observe here that there is a secondary self, 
dissociated, exerting a harmful effect upon the pliysical 
organism. The two selves aie quite contiasted in chaiacter, 
and theie is no surface indication of the existence of the 
supeiior nature; but this self is reveah^d through analytic 
treatment under hypnosis. Memory is diswialed and does 
not cairy through from one self to the other, a fact which 
is piescnt in practically ail these cases In the issue Mr. R 's 
conflict was resolved and the tw^o selves united in a har- 
monious unity, w'herenpun the ticmbling of tlie hands 
ceased, and Mr. R. was cured. 

Usually in these alternating personalities there are two 
oi more distinct sets of knowing, feeling and willing quali- 
ties, just as if there were indeed two separate individuals, 
with an abrupt and unregulated charge of disposition from 
one to the other, and then jierhaps atter an interval, back 
again. In addition the pliysical condition of the various 
selves may offer wide variations, and the sufferer may be 
very ill in one personality and quite well in the other. The 
habits, traits, and memory content, and consequently the 
actions are those of diffeient people, most disconcertingly 
appearing in the one individual. It is possible that one 
of these personalities may sometimes be a split-off sub- 
personality, which is the usual explanation ; but there are 
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certainly cavscs in which this theory is not adequate to 
account for the facts. 

Ansel Bourne was an itinerant preacher who, on a day 
in January 1887, drew a considerable sum of money from 
a bank in Pi evidence, U.S.A., entered a tramcar, and dis- 
appeared. He was not heard of again for a couple of months. 
But in March of the same year at Norrisville, Pennsylvania, 
a man calling himself A. J. Blown, who had rented a small 
shop six weeks previously, stockt d it with stationery, con- 
fectionery and fruit, and carried on his quiet trade without 
attracting any particular attention, woke up in a flight. He 
called to the people of the house to tell him where he was, 
saying that his name w’as Ansel Bourne and that he knew 
nothing of shopkeeping. The last thing he remembered 
was drawing the money from the bank in Providence. He 
had thus reverted to the fust personality, after living in the 
second quite successfully and normally for nearly a couple 
of months. Memory number one joined on natnially when 
he resumed i')ersoncdity number one, but his existence fiom 
the time of his disappearance to his recovciy was like a 
blank sheet inserted between the j^rinted pages of a story. 

Ihe farts of the case are simple, but the explanation is 
iar from ‘simple. Under hvpnosis the number two memory 
was cxplorc<] and the experiences in the lost t\vo months 
were brought back, and wc do not read that tliiTC was 
ever any return of the A. J. Brown personality. Nor do 
we get any satisfactory explanation of wheie it tame 
from. It was piesiimed to be a split-off pait of his mind 
containing long-forgotten memories, llis medical history 
was poor, and in lattT life he presented symptoms of 
epilepsy, so that there may have been grounds for this 
diagnosis, but it still leaves the case with many unexplained 
mysteries. 

One of the best-known cases relates to Miss Christine 
Beauchamp, a patient of Dr. Morton Prince, who was 
undergoing treatment by hypnosis foi neurasthenia. 
During the course of the treatment another personality, 
calling itself Sally, in strongest contrast to the normal 
Christine, appeared on the scene. In all, Miss Beauchamp 
developed four personalities, differing in their charac- 
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teristics, health, memory, and knowledge of their own life ; 
but Sally was the most difficult of all. She was all that 
Miss Beauchamp normally was not. Christine was 
economical and saved her money, Sally came on the scene 
and spent it. Christine was no walker, so Sally went out 
for long walks into the country, disappeared, and then left 
Christine to find her way back as best she could. Christine 
finally became so distressed by these antics which she was 
unable to control that she decided to commit suicide, shut 
herself up in her room and turned on the gas. Sally then 
came into action, and turned it off again to frustrate her 
attempt at self-destruction. 

Sally claimed to be an independent spirit, and even 
went so far as to write her autobiography. She was very 
resentful w^hen Dr. Prince endeavoured to weld the four 
personalities into a unity. However, after a long struggle, 
she agreed to be eliminated, and in the issue the other three 
personalities, excluding Sally, were united once more under 
central control and Miss Beauchamp was restored to normal 
mental health. 

This case brings in another element in addition to the 
splitting-off, indicating that in addition there may some- 
times be an invasion of the normal personality by some 
entity, such as Sally, with characteristics which are 
entirely its own. Other cases also go some way to substan- 
tiating this idea. Mary Barnes, for example, as recorded 
by Dr, Albert Wilson in his Education, Personality and 
Crime, presented no less than ten distinct personalities, 
variously assorted, and we can iiardly assume that she was 
ever the whole of these united. As a normal individual she 
was a girl of high morale ; in another personality she was a 
thief, and was only by cliancc saved from committing a 
murder. In another case she was blind, in another an 
imbecile, and in a third she was taken for dead and laid 
out for burial. Each memory was complete for the per- 
sonality it presented, and resumed where it left off, the 
intervals being blank. Mary Barnes apparently is now 
permanently in one of her subpersonalities, and the extra- 
ordinary position arises that her origiutd personality is lost. 
Wlxere has it gone? 
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Yet another sufferer was one Doris Fischer, with five 
different personalities known as Real Doris, Sick Doris, 
Sleeping Doris, Margaret, and Sleeping Margaret— a very 
complicated array. Dr. Hyslop suggests, in this and other 
cases, that invasion of the personality is distinctly indicated. 
We certainly cannot ignore this possibility. [Recently a 
clever young business man was sent to me, suffering from 
physical difficulties and a nervous system at breaking 
point. It appeared that he daied not let himself relax 
because so soon as ever he did so he “wanted to murder 
anyone and everyone,"’ while in his normal personality, as 
he said, he “wouldn’t wi^^ih harm to anyone.” lliis total 
inability to relax had induced insomnia, and this combined 
with his high nervous tension was (juite sufficient to account 
for the jffiysical sYniptoins But where did the miiideroiis 
thoughts in this sensitive young man’s mind come from^ 
One must at any rate admit the possibility of obsession 

Dr, Hy.slop goes so far to say that invasion mu'^t be 
weighed as a possibility, in addition to the sphtting-otf 
factor. If piojiei psychic means of lombatiug the dithcultv 
are utilised, he suggests th.it many cases now leg^xrded and 
scheduled as insane are j»oiontially cm aide. My own 
ex])erien('e coiiiirriib this. The psychology of insanity, i*', 
to say the least, impertectly understood, and obsession 
cases on record in the Bibh' present features much the same 
as we meet with to-day. I have on my books tlie record 
of a young giil who ^^uddenly and apparently without rhvmie 
or reason Piinuunced the death of her Giandmother in 
India. Subsequently the news of the death arrived through 
more orthodox channels But very soon the girl's attitucle, 
manner and di'^positioii, began to undergo a marked change, 
and she commenced to take on the characteri-:,tics, of the 
Grandmother, who had been very much attached to her 
Presently this young giil was an old woman, with all the 
characteristics of her Grandmother. 

The case is a tragedy, for the girl is now in the Asylum, 
duly certified. But here again the facts definitely indicate 
that an invasion has taken place, the obsessing entity is 
clearly recognisable as the spirit of the deceased Grand- 
mother, and from the psychic point of view we know only 
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too well that such things are possible. If people will not 
take the trouble to keep control over their own normal 
personalities it is obvious that they aic at the mercy of 
more forceful individuals in the flesh. But they arc liable 
in more insidious ways also to be at the mercy of individuali- 
ties on the invisible side of life, and mental disintegration 
may afford the oci'asion of the entry of another enemy 
into a camp already distracted by civil war. 

The paramount lesson which these cases drive home is 
the prime necessity for the maintenance under all circum- 
stances of a proper self-control. The citadel of self-will 
lu ver suffers invasion when its normal defences are sound, 
and therefore to be forewarned of these possibilities of 
danger is to be forearmed. Those who are sufficiently 
iiiieiestid in this pathological side of mental analysis to 
read fuitlier may be recommdided to porus#‘ l)i. Carl 
Wickland s Thirty Years Amun^ the Dead. llieTo will be 
f(nind some amazing records of invasions which have been 
diagjiosed as insanity, and yet have yielded to psydiic 
treatment at the hands of Dr. Wick land and his wnl** The 
Doctor ha^ lectured on several occasions in Emj;]and, and 
Ins woik «tands as a landmaik of exploration m a new^ and 
difhcult field of mental disharmony. 

^Lniy other question^ arise in mind from considered ion 
of such cases as these. If Mary Barnes was only •>aved from 
committing a murder in one per^rmality which was a 
stranger to her oilier nine ^cl^es, what would have happened 
had '•lie succeeded in committing the crime? Would capital 
pnni'-hment have been jusafitd for an oifcnce in winch 
but one out of ten personalities wa^ concerned.'^ Thc‘ legal 
problems ai(* immense, for the Law does not recognise this 
question of aUernating or muliipJo ]>er&OTiahty. Quite 
recently there w^as such a case m the Courts where C'.ounsd 
put forward in defence the plea of the split-mmd. The 
J adge said be was quite prepai ed to believe in the pohsibility 
ol the sjilit-mind, but ne\ ertlicless he said he would be 
compelled *'to send both minds to prison.*' 

Another interesting point is that if a fixed idea i an cause 
a radical change and alteration in a personality for the 
worse, it ought also to be possible by the same means to 
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produce a change for the better. Wellington said— “Habit 
second nature? Why, habit is ten times Naturel ” Can we 
produce fixed ideas of helpful qualities and characteristics? 
Our study certainly indicates that we can, if we are prepared 
to make the idea sufficiently stiong by repetition The 
accumulation of ideas is obviously possible, and it tests 
with ourselves to see that the ideas are beneficLil so that 
the personality is ever more strongly and happily integrated, 
and the normal personality established beyond any possi- 
bility of upset. 



CHAPTER IX 


REASONS AND EXCUSES 

Thtrf aie two sides to our nature, and a due balance 
between the two is essential in order that we should Ixi 
able to sail the voyage of life on an even keel. These sides 
aie intellect and emotion, the head and the hojrt. We 
meet plenty of clever pf‘rsons who calculate things out with 
a cold impartiality to several places of decimals, but they 
are clearly impossible pf'ojile to live wuth because they so 
wholly lack the milk of human kindness. On the other 
hand we find supci -emotional individuals who are entirely 
ruled by their heai ts , they arc just as one-wSidod in the other 
direction and need a thoiough stilfening-up of the inulkct. 
But when head and heart work together in happy harmony 
wt‘ have the true noiUKil 

We arc born with a very complete round of emotions 
inherited from past ages, along with all the instincts ^nd 
“conditioned reflexes'" which are necessary for us success- 
fully to take up individual existence. But w'hen we enter 
the world we are devoid of knowledge. We aie equipped 
with a brain- and-sense mechanism, but as yet it has 
had nothing upon which to ' xen ise itself. We have Ihcre- 
foro to acquire our knowledge b> contact with the physical 
world, gradually building the intellectual side of mind to 
match the inborn emotional equipment. Thus conscious- 
ness must be developed by experience, but subconsciousness 
is complete up to, and ai, the moment of physical birth. 
Our training at the hand® of life is to unify these two sides 
of character, and to cultivate their opposite but balanced 
action. 

The springs of action reside in the feelings, and we are 
activated by our w’ants and desires If we wanted for 
nothing, having no desires, wc should never exert or bestir 
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ourselves. Nature therefore has implanted within us certain 
needs, hungers, and desires which crave insistently for 
fulfilment; and these keep our lives, and all life, on the 
move. Life is hungry, therefore it has to be active in 
getting food ; life is in danger, so it must quicken its reactions 
or succumb to the peril. Life desires mating, even if blindly, 
then it must take the appropriate steps. So deep in the 
subconscious lie the motives sufficiently compelling for a 
life of action. 

Emotions are the petrol that drives the car. But tne 
intellect is the steering wheel without which life's motor 
might simply run to its own destruction ; it is the necessary 
complement to the driving force. A steering wheel is 
excellent, but one could sit at it very uselessly if there were 
no petrol; while to drive without guidance is to head for 
trouble. So m the mind intellect decides and guides, and 
upon the correctness of its judgment depends the success 
of the journey. 

Judgment develops from the contrast of ideas, and the 
wise selection of those which have been found by experience 
to produce beneficial results This is a kind of tnal-and- 
error verdict, and obviously its validity must depend upon 
the number and variety of the ideas contrasted One may 
have gone through very vivid experiences, but of a limited 
type, and upon these a highly dogmatic judgment may be, 
and very frequently is, dehvered. But such a judgment may 
be worth very little, or even nothing at all. because the 
field of experience is so narrow. Therefore the value of a 
judgment must be conditioned by the experience of the 
man who delivers it, and it must be based upon a con- 
sideration of the whole of the germane evidence. 

Here the value of education becomes evident, for the 
number of things or ideas with which we can make acquaint- 
ance by our own personal experience is very limited. We 
must accept a verdict in many cases upon the evidence of 
men who have had specialised experience, if we are not 
likely to get any of our own in that particular direction. 
Education acquaints us with the wisdom of many men all 
down the ages, travel famihanses us with customs which 
are not to be found in our native land. Readmg presents 
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US with the ideas of many varied types of individuals, and 
argument puts diverse points of view in front of us. There- 
fore with all these ideas to be contrasted, just decisions, 
based upon the wealth of material under consideration, can 
be evolved. 

But the mind with all its varied working is yet one 
mind, its parts are not separable in action, and it is very 
difficult to divorce the emotional or feeling element from 
our judgments. Almost unconsciously and in spite of 
ourselves our feelings do as a rule creep in to sway the 
balance in one or the other direction. It is easy to be 
lenient where we love, and easier still to be hard where we 
hate. This is so human a failing that the Juryman is always 
sworn to deliver his verdict upon the evidence and upon no 
other consideration, so that no sentiment, false, or other- 
wise. may sway his decision. The Judge on the bench is 
the very essence of unemotionalism, guarding against any 
display of feeling that might be taken to show favour to 
one side or the other. 

But this cold, calm judgment in the case of the individual 
is veiy difficult for us to achieve in spite of our best inten- 
tions ; and we are as a fact swayed to an entirely unexpected 
extent in our decisions by our feelings and emotions, our 
likes and dislikes. But very often we are quite unaware of 
the very existence of these sentiments, and therefore we 
do not recognise the way in which judgment, which we 
think impartial, is distorted. Our complexes are working 
below surface, influencing the decisions which w^e flatter 
ourselves are taken in the l:rht of pure reason. 

Jealousy is a case in point. Is a jealous person capable 
of ever giving a just judgment with regard to the object of 
his or her jealousy? Even the most iiriocuous or innocent 
action is interpreted in a wholly disreputable manner, and 
it goes without saying the other person can do no good 
thing in the eyes of jealousy. Yet the victim of jealousy 
is (]uite convinced that he or she is but judging fairly on 
the facts of the case, when really the verdict is delivered in 
advance of the action itself, by the unhappy emotional 
complex which gives rise to a feeling -^f inferiority on the 
part of the victim. Can the man you hate do anything 
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that is commendable? Is not your hatred certain to cloud 
the vision so that you see through spectacles tinted by your 
own emotions? The old saying has it that “As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he/' but the thinkings that 
emanate from the heart are more correctly termed emotions ; 
and as we feel, so are we very liable to judge. 

Thus we gradually approaA the position that we are 
guided much less than we think by our intellectual judg- 
ments, and more than we like to acknowledge by our 
feelings. We mostly do things because we want to do them. 
This, however, is not very flattering to our good opinion 
of ourselves, and therefore we begin to excuse ourselves 
and find reason.^ for having done the various things that 
require explanation. This process is called rationalisation — 
the supply of reasons to exculpate ourselves and deliver 
us from self -1 eproach. It is a very common process, and 
we frequently find it at work in ourselves and others. If 
I want to do a thing I do it , after I have done I can find a 
dozen or a Inindred reasons for having done it. None 
of them is true. If you aigue with me and demolish thos#^ 
reasons one by one, I shall have no difficulty in supplying 
as many more as may be necessary. ^ 

Again if I have not done a tiling I can supply arguments 
in plenty to convince myself, and I hope you also, that I 
was led to lefrain from doing it by pure reason, logic, or 
.some other extra^ieous and compelling motive. In this 
manner we commonly delude ourselves, hiding our own 
motives from the light of day and from oursc^lves. We thus 
avoid much discomfort and self-reproach, but the penalty 
lies in deluding ourselves until at length we come to accept 
fiction as fact. It is a dangerous device. 

The criminal steals; and if he still retains the remnant 
of a consdence it may cause him occasional regrets. I?ut 
he rationidi-^os, solacing himself with fictitious reasons, till 
finally his conscience is drugged with the soporific of 
excuses. k2ventually he convinces himself that it was really 
a very good thing to deprive the other person of his posses- 
sions; he had no right to them anyway! Or, he may think 
that since society is his enemy he is entitled rightfully to 
prey upon it in the person of his victim, just as many more 
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respectable persons find adequate reasons why it is no sin 
to dodge the Railway Company — if they can do so with 
safety. Companies, they say, have no souls; and besides 
it is up to them to see that their passengers do not get the 
opportunity of ‘'doing” them. To these folk the real sin 
lies in being found out. 

The crude truth of course is that the thief wanted to take 
something, and took it ; and that the passenger wanted to 
get off without paying, and got off No amount of lational- 
ising can explain away the simple facts. But neither the 
thief nor the passenger would find it comfortable to admit 
this, hence the necessity for the manufacture of a sufficiency 
of 1 c asons 

Rationalisation has nothing reasonable about it; its 
elfoct is to tmdorminc rc.ison by liberating a smokescreen 
which hides truth. It is a mean^ of escaping self-accusation 
and the gnawings of conscience, a method of easing self- 
reproach, and its eflect is to create a tissue of delusions 
wliich prevent that degree of self-knowledge essential to 
the understanding of ourselves. Aignmcnt is powerless 
against Rationalisation, for intellect works upon a difleront 
plane from emotion, and desire can never be sated with 
logic. The futility of aignmcnt with tho femal(‘ sex, W’ho 
aie predominantly emotional, is proverbial; against this 
resistance the man anned with logic is powerless, lie may 
end by saying “Well, do it if you want to,” which the lady 
would have done in any case, but the man himself rarely 
realises to what an extent he himsc‘lf is taried with the same 
brush of doing a thing because he wants to. 

For reasons such as these it is useless to ask anyone why 
they did such and such a thing They will tell you why, 
but it is never the true reason They do not realise their 
own motives. We find this illustrated very clearly in 
experiment under the mflnence of hypnosis. We have a 
sleeping subject, to whom we give what is called a post- 
hypnotic suggestion, that is a suggestion which has to be 
carried out after the subject has awakened. When awake 
the patient has no memory of what has occur led during 
the sleep state, but the suggestion nevertheless is implanted 
in his subconscious mind. 
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We might thus tell him m the sleep state that, five 
thousand mmutes after he wakes up, he will feel an irresist- 
ible urge to take pencil and paper and write his name and 
address Then we wake him up 1 he subconscious, wonder- 
ful to relate is able to woik out this live thousand mmutes 
mto hours or days, and then after the lapse of this exact 
period it will send up its strong suggestion into consciou*^ 
ness The patient will feel the urge, and will take the pencil 
and paper and do exactly as Ihe suggestion has dirtcttd 
But when we ask him why he <*’d it being unable to give 
the post hypnotic suggestion as the true reason he i ition il- 
ises He will say that he did it for this that or any oiu of 
a dozen reasons but it was siniplv because of the idea 
definitely implanted during the hypnosis Not knowing the 
real reason Ik pro\ides an array of spurious explan jit ions 

This cx ictly illustrates whit hippcns m the normal way 
Now knowing or rccognismg the true gi nesi> of our impulse 
we proMfk reasons g dore after the event Now if this be 
the case with the ordinary adult how much more inij^ >ssible 
It IS for us to ex|x< t children to give true icasons for whit 
they have done they do not know any n ore than w< 
our solve know But m addition childien hivf such a 
stioug pK tfuial im igmation that it vies m dciinit^nt ss with 
nahty and quite lT((picntly ii is mipossiblc for them to 
distinguish between fact and imagination Then they art 
accused of Idling falsehoods But hive we not all of ns 
exptriene(d the sens-itions of some viwd dreim whuh has 
made us isk oursehes Now did 1 dream that or was it 
fdi t " II m ly not even be too e i y to decide 

If wi bi ir this m mind it miy mikt us moie t(»l(i int 
with duldn n who are givtn to ron ance thtir fictions may 
be ini gination or latum dising piobabJy theie is an elenitnt 
of 1 oth But wc need never expect to be given trut rea ons 
in answer to our questioning nor need wl exited to get 
truth evtn when we ask an adult Ratioiialis itioii is tlius 
a ment il pittnll into which many tumble and we oursehes 
have inany^ a time filkri into that same pit which yawns 
for the footsteps of the average imwary walker. 
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IHl PROBll M Oh «;LX 

Psycho-Analysis clostK concrrned with the subject of 
s< \ thoUvijh the tcchnicil ns<. of th# wotd itself in this 
c >nnection is mncli wider th in its i su il uunpretation Sex 
1^ t ken as the iquiviltnt of the hit iii^t its M \\c would, 
how«.\er to deal with its t^imral ininu s* ilions before 
proceeding to the paiticulir 

Ihe conscious and subcon s( lou*- divisions of mind have 
been seen to coircspond with tht intdkft md emotions 
rtspectiveh Ihcv irctlu chiT^ttn tic t nts oi the 
sexes for while the male Is ]vcdominiutlv intcllfctual the 
fern lie is prcdomin intly einotKmil Wt siy predomm- 
antU bt rinse though the sexes ire thr pohi op| > it s of 
liiiin in kind they ntv eith( less h i ( miu h m com i non Men 
md women aie mithei exdu'-ndy mile oi timile t]n*y 
have intorporiUd m them m degun thi c har icteiMiC'^ 
ph /sical and hk nt il of both sexe^ If wc w< r< to t iki t n 
point scale we sliould find th it the normal m in is v, y 
seven jximts mUlltct and three points emotion the 
norm'll femile on the other hand might be se\cn points 
emotion and thue points iii dU t W< need not quarrel 
iboiit the exact prc'portions it sufhees to illustrite the 
principle 

Now this, of course is not to dinv tint won m hive 
intellect nor that men fios i ss emotions the asst i tion is that 
men possess more of the one and women more of the other 
But it will be observed that when the iionnil man with 
s^ven points intdlect and three emotion mites with the 
normal woman of three and seven the balaue Then as 
between intellect and emotion is hftj hfty Rtalisui^ thit 
the difference between maleness and fern dene ss is one of 
degree we can to some extent understand those queci cases, 
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of which we read in the newspapers, of individuals changing 
their sex after the administration of gland extracts. A good 
many folk are somewhat near the border line between the 
sexes, and a specific influence may sway them one way or 
the other. Some indeed are already over the line; we 
occasionally meet men who are quite clearly old women 
Nature generally fits out these feminine men with truly 
masculine wives, who vigorously restore that balance of 
which Nature is so fond. On the other hand we do come 
across excessively masculine w'Omen, peihaps only dis- 
tinguishable from men by their skirts, and not always then. 
Instinctively the ordinary man feels that something has 
gone wrong somewhere, and makes his exit as soon as he 
conveniently may. 

But like the two minds, the sexes are complementary, 
and each supplies the cliaracteristics which the other lacks. 
They are the North and South peJes of humanity, and it is 
as futile to argue about the antagonism of the sexes as it 
would be to debate about the antagonism of the poles We 
cannot have a North without a South, any more than we 
could have an outside without an inside The sexes are the 
two aspects of the one humanity and both have their 
rcspeclive qualities which are indispensable to tffe whole. 
But it IS equal folly to attempt to make the sexes the same 
by imitation, reducing the chaiactenstics of both until it 
becomes impos-^ible to “tell t’other from which “ Mannish 
women and effeminate men are not improvements upon 
Nature's plan, they are plain straaghtforward mistakes and 
perversions 

The sexual instinct is ore of the tw^o absolutely primaiy 
urges irnplantt »1 in man by Natuie for her purposes. They 
might be classified as self-pieservation and race-pi enerva- 
tion It is manifest th.it unless the individual takes the 
tiouble to ensure his own survival, the whole of Nature's 
process of race-continuance will come to an end It is 
equally clear that unless the individual ensured the con- 
tinuity of the race by propagation, the same result would 
occur. Thus these two instincts are basic, and they are 
implanted within us with such intensity and depth as to 
secure our obedience to their uiges. What applies to us, as 
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present-day individuals, has also applied to life in gen«*al ; 
and therefore when we inherit these instincts we have the 
tremendous strength of a myriad years of memory im- 
planted within us. These are ancestral forces, intensely 
strong ; and, when Ihe Nature is stirred to its depths and 
the ancient heritage awakens within us, we may become as 
children in the grip of age-long urges. 

Sex is a manifestation of the most vital force in the 
universe — Love. The world itself shows this ^ame polarity 
in all its phases, as we see in centrifugal and cenliipetal, 
acid and alkdh, spirit and matter, ebb and flow, ns(* and 
fall. In our present illustration Love has as its opposite 
number Hate. Love manifests itself as a force of Attraction 
and Hate as Repulsion ; Love integrates and sustains, while 
Hate destioys and repels. Lovo petsonilied is God, and 
Hatred is the Devil. Love has a thousand forms, as it must 
if it is indeed to make the woild go round, and many 
names according to the sphere in which it ojKTates. We 
call it Gravity on the cosmic scale, or Cohesion, Molecular 
Attraction, Chemical Afliiiity, or what not: in the business 
wo^d we call it Goodwill, in the domestic round we term 
it Family Affection, in the nation we label it Patriotism, 
and in the social order Loyalty. In all these circumstances 
it sustains, holds together, and makes for permanence. 
Hatred, as a force of repulsion, sim]>ly woiks for the dis- 
iiit4'gration of all that Love sustains; it can constiuct 
nodung, build nothing, for it is only an agency of destruc- 
tion On the grand scale, as between the builders on the 
one hand and the destroyers on the other, we aie all of us 
hound to be somewhere between the two, helping the world 
along or throwing sand into the machinery. 

But sex, as a phase of Love, has nany degrees of mani- 
festation from the lowest to the highest, and the exemplifi- 
cation it finds in each of us maiks the stage of oui soul’s 
evolution. There are animal men whose so-called love is a 
crude exhibition of sex which may not even be up to animal 
standard, being degradt^d by human imaginations from 
which the animals are free. It m<iy thus be simple lust, 
unw'orthy of the name of love, but nevertheless it is a 
manifestation (jf sex. From this degraded demonstration 
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there is an ever rising scale which eventually leads us to 
that highest phase of self-sacrifice when "greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends." There are saintly women whose lives are shining 
examples of this great self-sacrificial love, holding no taint 
whatever of self-interest. They have outgrown self. And 
again upon this great scale we all find oursdves somewhere, 
registered according to the calibre of our love ; and deny 
it as we may, we cannot in practice contract ourselves out 
of this universal influence. 

This urge of sex, then, is ancient and paramount, but it 
is also instinctive and blind. The end may not be seen or 
comprehended by the intellect, but it is felt in all its power 
by the emotions. Nature knows her purposes, and uses 
man for their fulfilment. "Male and female created He 
them," says the Bible ; and, male and female, Nature draws 
them together by her urgent forces that the race may 
continue. In an ancient and unsophisticated day this urge 
could readily enough be obeyed, but in our highly-organised 
society it is necessary for intellect to step in to guide and 
regulate the expression of the urge. Civilisation also 
introduces a whole host of difficulties in the pro^ss, and 
these* con.stitute the reason foi the very existence of psycho- 
analysis. But it is clear that mating between the man and 
the woman is an integral part of Nature's purpose and 
design. 

If, for convenience, w^e refer to this as marriage, then 
matrimony is as old as humanity, and only tht* conjunction 
of the .sexe«^ has bronglit oui selves upon the scene But the 
institution of marriage is of comparative! v very it cent 
growth ; and our present cone eption of it is largely based 
upon the Christian idea, wiiich itself only go(‘s back for a 
couple of thousand years as compared with Hie million 
years of humanity’s existence Thus we find that Nature 
with her blind urges lands us in many conflicts with civiU'-a- 
tion, conventionalised society, and the iiitlituted r)rdf*r of 
matrimony. We are brought up against the ancient pro! kmi 
of the iriesislible force and the immovable boily, and we 
v’dt to see which will be the first to yield. 

Men and women were made for each other, and as a rule 
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it is only the sufierer from some form of unhappy complex 
who elects to live a solitary existence — a North pole without 
any South. The vital uige comes with great strength of its 
own accord in adolescence, and in the spring the young 
man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. In the spring- 
time of life youth's urge is to mate with youth, and in a 
primitive society it would do so. But in our complex- 
ridden to-day, this is generally impossible ; and thence arises 
a whole host of troubles with serious and far-reaching 
lesults. The urge of mairiage is native and insistent, the 
restrictions and difficulties are many and various ; could we 
h ive a more direct asking for trouble^ Wliether the answer 
to this question is Yes or No, we have the troubles with us 
now 

Wc have organised soru'tv tni a highly intricate basis, 
with m<mey as the cliief criterion, and m the aliMmcc of 
money many courses of action become inijiracticable. The 
>oung man and woman desire to many early. Nature is 
pushing them wulh million >eais of di‘sirc behind them, 
but neither of them has the m* axis to marry. They wmuld 
be better, hai)pier, saner, hoahlner, and more reliable if 
they were to wed, they would be likely to produce more and 
better babies — not mcessaril} to satisfy the Bishops they 
would not be so ready to join the tanks of fomraunists 01 
Fa^ci'^ts, nor to ‘'land at street corneis, nor go about in 
gang- However, they have not the money so they cannot 
get married ; and the spring-time m their blood calls to 
tht m and arouses a dissatisfaction and a ferment that has 
in it little clement of the dr.mu. 

If the man be lucky, by the age of twenty-five or thirty 
he may be earning enough to enable him to contemplate 
matiunony : but the early years aie gone. If he be unluc ky, 
he may be thirty-hve b< fore it becomes jicssible, and then 
perhaps he weds with a girl of tw’enty-five, when they are 
both of tht'm too old to work-ui fully with Nature's ideal. 
He may indeed leave it later than that, and become so 
immersed and confirmed in his bachelor habits that he 
does not marry at all. "He travels fastest who travels 
alone"; but speed is not ever v thing nud Nature herself is 
certainly not a speed-merchant An unmarried man means 
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also some unmarried woman, and if all men were to live 
equally self-centred lives things inevitably would grow 
impossible. The argument is all in favour of early marriages, 
and the present-day economic facts are all against them. 

Subsidiary questions also arise, and local conditions have 
had much effect upon the marriage-rate and its early or late 
incidence.- Housing facilities e'en yet are lacking in many 
districts, and weddings have to be postponed beyond the 
valuable early years. The burden of aged parents has also 
proved a stumbling-block. In all these ca^es it must not 
be supposed that Nature’s purposes are thwarted without 
some unfortunate result : she takes no stock of our economics 
or housing shortages. The delay involves emotional dis- 
tresses and neivous strains and the vanishing of youth; 
conflicts of various kinds occur, and they are lucky who 
incur no further penalties from perversions which take the 
place of an unnatural repression of this primal urge. 

In all this the women are necessarily involved as much as 
the men, but the pity is that the modern alignment of 
women’s activities in no small measure is responsible for 
gratuitous difficulties. Men’s jobs are now being filled in 
large numbers by women, and thus in effect the wdinen are 
defeating their own ends by reducing the possibility of the 
men marrying them. It wiD be said by some that marriage 
is no longer the main objective of the woman. In view of 
Nature’s dictum it is hardly worth while arguing the point. 
We find in the dual relation.ship of mind an excellent 
example of what constitutes the functions of the sexes. In- 
tellect — the male predominant characteristic — is developed 
by contact with the outside world ; but emotion —the female 
predominant — ^has its own interior world in which it is 
protected by its partner. Intellect guides, while emotion 
gives the incentive. 

So we might argue that the man is intended by Nature 
to be out and about on the world’s business, and his own, 
while the woman’s sphere is the home-keeping world under 
the protection of the husband. His duty is to scheme and 
direct, while the woman is ever the incentive. AU this is 
sadly out of date to the modern girl who runs her flat, sport*; 
a latch-key, and earns her own living. But does she look 
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far enough ahead? It is safe to say she does not look as far 
ahead as Mother Nature and, m spite of temporary 
aberrations on the pait of human beings, Nature can be 
relied upon to get her own way and in due course to show 
by unmistakable consequenros whethei she approves or not 
of our tfloits to improve upon her purposes and methods 
Some of the ills which follow upon our wrong alignment of 
conduct m these directions stand to be considered by them- 
selves m our next chipter. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ABERRATIONS OF SEX 

Many conditions therefore \vork against the normal fiifill- 
ment of this natural function of mating, and to-day wt see 
a revolt agamst the institution of maniage which, in its 
present form and m present circumstances is unable to 
meet the normal needs But it is necessary to say, and to 
sa\ stiongly, that theie is nothing whatever sinful about sc x 
itself Religion has been laretl> lesponsible for incuJc Uing 
the idea that between the fle-^h and the spirit Iheie (an be 
nothing but antagonism, and that flesh is inherently wicked 
It may be that the teaching of thc^ ( hui t h ha^^ been mis- 
interpreted, but the fact remain-, that in many minds all 
that penams to Ihe flesh is sinful If sinful, it must be 
rcpicsMd and, if repressed, ii is more than likely j\c shill 
have to deal with a per\cision whifh may very well be 
thoroughly bad 

If our \iew of life as‘^ures that its purpose is to lead 
men and women to a higher state of spiritual development, 
then sin is anything, anything, that impairs, delays and 
di>tort s this aim 1 Ik f unr tion of sex is a part of the essential 
machine ly for achieving this end, and therefore to quarrel 
with stx, as sex is to put our^^eh es at loggerheads with the 
eternal purposes, thi owing ourselves out of ^lep with the 
march of life Inevitably then our whole outlook suffers, 
and from this sad beginning a truly tragic end may come. 
No, first of all sex is naiuial and normal, and mating is the 
order of life But if the exigencies of soci^'tv foibid that 
natural outlet, things ineaatably go wrong 

The mstinct of sex is so firmly and clccply implanted 
within us, and its roots stretch so far back in humanity s 
ancestry, that repression as a whole-hearted policy is out- 
side the bounds of possibility But the perversions of this 
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primary impulse are many and various and all are bad. 
To-day the relations which should normally obtain in 
matrimony are in degree practised outside the conventions^ 
and hence licence takes the place of order. The conventions, 
which represent the codified sum of age-long experience, 
are defied and the indhn duals become a law untt> them- 
selves. Society is thus disregarded, and to this extent a 
process of disintegration, or in another view peihaps a 
revolution, is taking place. 

The old standards — lor what they were worth— are gone, 
and the younger folk of to-day arc sophisticated and possess 
a knowledge of sex and sexual functions which w^ould have 
horrified an earlier generation. The professional has always 
plied her trade, in most cases from necessity but not 
exclusively so, and doubtless always will ; with thi^- we are 
not here concerned. But the so-callcd ‘'amateur'' is at any 
rate partly the product of the pressure of the sexual urge, 
w^hich is denied noimal expression m marriage owing to the 
present circumstances of our civilisation. In this mattcT we 
are not greatly differentiating between the sexes, for the 
same urge is felt by both, though the sexual cycle is vastly 
more extended in wx^meu than in men. 

The difficulties and dangers which arise from this enforced 
repression and suppression of a primal urge are many. Wlien 
the man takes advantvage of the woman to use her merely 
as the sport and plaything of the moment, entirely dis- 
regarding the consequences, spiritual, mental and physical, 
which may ensue to her, his siipieme offence lies in his 
selfishness. His conduct is a*iti-Jrpiritna^ and wholly anta- 
gonistic to the pui poses of life, and the conscquencc.s to the 
man himself, on planes other than the physical wheie he 
may get off scot free, may be even more lasting and more 
serious, though not immediately obv'ious. The woman 
herself may have to pay a hea\7 penalty for having given 
too much and too readily. But only too frequently it 
happens that youngsters in the exuberance of play are led 
to wake into ferment ancestral forces of su'-h intensity 
that their wills are swept aside like straws upon the stream 
of passion. 

Again, as one of the evil effects arising from perverted 
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sex, we should just refer to the dangers of promiscuity, 
which may result in some form of the dread venereal 
disease which is so infective by contagion. The results of 
this are disastrous, as all history testifies, extending some- 
times even to the unborn and damning them at the very 
outset of their lives. Syphilis is deadly, even though modem 
science has brought the scourge under control; and the 
thoughtless and the ignorant should certainly be made wise 
so that they do not unknowing^ risk incurring such dire 
penalties for perversion. 

The practice of what is known as masturbation, or self- 
abuse, is another unhappy mode of expression of sex, and 
its incidence in the younger generation is unsuspectedly 
prevalent. Some advertising Quacks, w'ho batten uptni the 
sufferers, endeavour to frighten the youngsters by telling 
them of the awful and inevitable results of the practice; 
but probably the lesults from fear are even much worse. 
There is nothing to be said for mastuibation, but it must be 
recognised as another perversion of the sexual impulse. It 
is a very bad habit and wholly undesirable, but the number 
of people who have suffeied from it in early years and yet 
seem to have incurred no lasting damage does •not lend 
colour to the anathemas of those who are resolved to 
terrify olhc*rs into righteousness. But while youth is given 
no education in ^ex by parents and teacheis, it is likely 
that many will continue in their unwisdom to follow the less 
desiiablc paths 

Other aberrations are to be found in homo-sexual 
practices which establish relationships between individuals 
of the same sex. There is in eflect a man-and-woman 
relationship, but peihaps between two women or two 
men. These are thoroughly unhealthy perversions and a 
sign of degeneracy, besides being outside the law. 

But we can hardly get constructively to the heart of the 
matter until we learn a good deal more about the funda- 
mental nature of the individual. We are made threefold, 
as to body, soul, and spirit. It is intended that we should 
have equality of life upon these three planes. The only 
fusion, or mating, between individuals that can prove either 
lasting or satisfactory must also be threefold ; and when we 
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consider things solely on the physical plane, regarding men 
and women as their bodies only, we arc led into all sorts 
of misconceptions and eriors. Therefore to consider sex 
experience simply as a physical happening is wholly in- 
adequate. It grounds the expericiict* solely upon the basis 
of lust, when as one of the elements in a threefold conjunc- 
tion it should be a vastly different thing. Love, a spiritual 
activity, when combined with an undci standing b]yiTipathv 
— an attitude of the mind — so alters the third and physical 
ndationvhip that it may attain something of a symbolic or 
even sacramental nature. 

The mam fact is that sex is part of our inborn and 
instinctive equipment, and life is for learning how to 
control it. Normally its result is the mating of one man 
with one woman, but even marriage is not in any sense a 
**cure'' for the instinct. On occasion it may even be an 
aggravation of its intensity, more especially when one of 
the partners is of a cold and unemotional disposition while 
Iho other is the reverse. Whether within the bounds of 
matrimonv, or outside them, the larger lesson of self 
control over these prime instincts, which have come up 
from a low'ly history, must be learned by the Spirit of 
man w'hich has come down from a higher source. 

Marriage, however, is the status now provided lor us, 
in wliich the exercise of the function of sex is regarded by 
our religious and civil authorities as legitimate. It is also 
the means for the propagation of the race, and for that 
companionship which the heart of every man and woman 
tiuly desires. Society for its u vn protection has inculcated 
certain prohibitions and “tabus," things that are not done, 
and the conventions are in the main for the protection of 
the woman and her child. A woman steps outside these at 
her peril. 

But marriage on the threefold basis of body, soul, and 
spirit is the exception rather than the rule. Young people 
fly into matrimony on the insecure fcmndatioii of a mere 
physical attraction which, in the ordinary course of things, 
is bound to give way to disillusion. Then if there be no 
further basis, the marriage, which nev'^r was a marriage, 
simply becomes a shackle to be endured or a bond to be 
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broken. Mental sympathy and the spiritual ideals are the 
essential bases for a successful union, and then sex gradually 
falls into its due place as the physical expression of this 
union. Thus the instinct comes under normal and natural 
control, and is gradually outgrown upon the physical plane 
as the companionship takes ever a higher note in the direc- 
tion of a spiritual unity. Then there are no complexes to 
harm, and no perversions. Why should there be? It is the 
natural method of growth and development through the 
marriage of the two individuals. 

But there is another condition to be fulfilled in order to 
reach the highest beneht, and that is that the union of the 
two should result in a third life, that the marriage should 
be fruitful. Children aic ever a stabilising influence, and 
their appeal is to the unselfish side of the paiental nature. 
There can be no question that paienthood d(‘mands many 
a sacrifice; but it also makes for the rounding -out of 
character as nothing else can, it is the natnial fulfilment of 
human privilege and destiny, Wliere man lages art' childless 
it is notorious that they are less ‘-table; and if the young 
partners weigh up as between chUdien and a car and decide 
upon the latter, they have in effect dedicated theii^lives to 
selfishness. 1 hey will ac^suredly live to reap the rew'ard in 
later unhap])iness and dissatisfaction. 

Birth-control shows Science stepping in to dissociate 
Nature's aim from its due fultilment, and we have yet to 
see what ultimate consequence will supervene upon our 
interfeTcnce But we know that when the cycle of sex is 
thus initiated and tlien terminated, started and sto])ped, 
again and again, it cannot finally be without some unhappy 
reflex action upon the highly delicate nervous system of the 
woman. It may be a cf>iivenience to be fiee from the 
incubus of children in the early years of marriage, but an 
unnatural strain is being put upon the process of sex, and 
it is hard to think that theie will not be a nervous reaction 
of some sort as a result. Very frequently, too, the indivi- 
duals do not look far enough ahead, they are satisfied with 
the moment ; but age creeps on, and the childless woman in 
her later years looks with many regrets at the families of 
others who thought less of their own immediate interests 
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in an earlier day. A lonely old age can be lonely indeed. 
One might hazard a guess that birth-control, used simply 
as an escape-mechanism from the normal fulfilment of the 
sex function, will eventually produce a race of neurasthenic 
women. We leave outside the view that it spells the deca- 
dence of the white race, and their ultimate suppression by 
more prolific and probably coloured stocks. 

Added difficulties and complications also arise from the 
very conditions of our society to-day. Women have insisted 
on going out into the world, miscaUing this emancipation, 
and doing men's work, imtil standards have changed and 
it has become impossible to find domestic workers to help 
in n j lining the house C onsequently houses an* now becomii ig 
a drug in the market, and labour-saving flats are taking 
their place. We are building palatial ‘^lums for the rich,* ' as 
one aichitect has dubbed them, where we house an enormous 
number of people to the acre, on top of one another. Rooms 
are usually small, and there is no accommodation for 
children ; and the net result is the elimination of the fainilv. 
Most obviously this is in direct contradiction to Natnie's 
end, and we can be perfectly suie that Nature, who takes 
no stock of our temporary social abcTrations, will in due 
couise point out to us the uior of our w’ays in no uncertam 
fashion. Hats are now made lor man; but empnaiicaiiy 
man w^as not made for fiats, and no family. 

We have already suggested that financial reasons make 
many men defer marriage until too late a period, and some- 
times altogether But we may further point out that 
taxation is gradually sterilising the most valuable portion 
of the community, the professional classes, in order to 
protide for the childicn of the less fit stocks. Many pro- 
fessional men have to work long and hard in order to 
qualify themselves and then have to ek»^ out a precarious 
existence during the period of heart-break until they 
establish themsehes. Meantime the women they would 
marry are aching their years away in unsatisfied frictions 
which take toll of their rightful health and well-being. 
Wlien they finallj" marry perhaps there is but time for an 
only child, who will go to swell the ranks of other only 
children in some schu \where families are unknown. Further- 
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more the tragedy of the Great War was responsible for a 
lost generation of the fittest men ; it was the generation of 
women, who should have been their wives, that paid the 
full price. 

I am too old to worry whether anyone know'? about ray 
perbonal affairs or not, but 1 can say that for many years 
I worked as a schoolmaster in London for a salary at which 
the L.C.C. dustman who came to empty the bins would 
have turned up his nose. He c(i>uld afford a famUy when I 
and my colleagues could not. Something seems to have 
gone wrong in a world where we starve our clergy on a 
pittance, and give Shirley Temple the salary of a round 
dozen Prime Mmisters. But I am not writing a hook on 
social conditions, except in so far as they have their inevit- 
able reflex upon the problems with which psvcho-analysis 
presents us. But here are some of the social alignments 
which profoundly conflict with Nature\s deep implanted 
instincts In so doing they set up harmful complexes ; and 
in these are to be found the roots of a vast variety of 
troubles with which individuals find themselves perplexed 
1 have no remedies to advance. My pmpo«ie is simply to 
diagnose the causes and make I he individual awjre of pit- 
falls, so tliat he may take appiopriate steps to avoid falling 
into some of the pits. 
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THL SIBLIMATION OF SFX 

Sex, wc have seen, is a vital force implanted deep within us 
by Nature for her own ends, and since it cannot finally be 
suppress! d, it needs must have an outlet Its normal and 
prun^'^y fulfilment is in th<‘ creation of new life for the 
pm poses of the race, but if not utilised in this manner it 
must find some other mode of manifestation Our pioblem 
IS to ensure that its employment works for the benefit of 
the mdiMdual and of society and for tlu*- we use the term 
sublimation 

Bv this we me in the directinc; of a force, fiom a channel 
baiiid or inadequate into othi r chinmls where it miy do 
useful woik, thus provuitmg it fiom running loose and 
causing damage We raise its mode of i^piession An 
lUusiiation of this sublimation is to be found m 1320, 
water, which in its solid form of lee has, eomj'>aiati\ely, a 
low form of expression We raise this, by increasing the 
lemperatuie until it rises al)o\c 32 degrees and then the 
solici bf comes a liciuid Agiin wc rai^e the temperature 
until it tops 212 degrees when the water vaporises into 
steam It is still the same composition as +he original ice, 
but IS now raised in its niann ^station tlrough water to 
steam , this, wx say, is i pioccss comparable to sublimation. 
To take another simile, music may be played in a higher 
octave, it IS essentially the same rhytiiin, melody, and 
harmony, but its manifestation m anoihei octave is very 
diffcicnt 

Sex IS fundamentalh a creative faculty, and its first 
objective IS the production of new life For this the two 
elements of sex, male and female or positive and negative, 
are necessary The male >peim penetrates the female o/uin 
and originates the process, as when the 1 is planted by 
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the gardener in the body of Mother Earth, and the life- 
forces then provide the natural growth. Even in the world 
of what we are pleased to term the inorganic the positive 
proton and the negative electron combine to form the 
hydrogen atom as the basis of all matter, and thus "Male 
and female" extends far beyond the human relationship. 

The gardener, having planted the seed, then derives his 
satisfaction from watching his seeds grow and develop into 
fine healthy plants, and the pn9Je that the plant wins at the 
Flower Show is his prize ; so human parents live over again 
in the lives of their children. They joy in their growth and 
progress, they watch them with pridt* as they make their 
way in the world ; and they are doubly proud of the prizes 
that they win in life, once for theii children and once for 
themselves. 

This creative force, like the HaO, works upon a threefold 
plane of expression. It is productive first of physical life, 
but it is equally potent to create, to initiate, and to develop 
upon the higher planes of mind and spiiit. It is a mistake 
to think of sex as solely a physical thing. Many works of 
Art owe their genesis and inspiration to love, and many 
deeds of valour are accomplished for the same. I^ms have 
been written by poets all down the ages in the throes of 
love ; and many quiet lives of heroism have been lived, far 
from all publicity and fame, with the incejitive of a great 
love to give them purpose and vision. In all thc.se ways the 
creative force is doing its work on planes other than the 
physical. 

The poet says of man’s love that it is "a thing apart," 
but that it is "woman’s whole existence.’’ Here he contrasts 
the parts in the drama of creation placed respectively by 
the man and the w’oman. Sex expiessioii in a man’s life 
is an incident, he acts his part in the play, and passes on ; 
there is nothing more indeed that in any direct fabhion he 
can do. He has planted the seed ; the rest must be left to 
other forces than his. But f(;r the woman the cycle of sex 
compiiac-s conception, gestation, parturition, and lactation, 
a long round covering roughly the period of two years. 
Comparatively this does absorb the woman’s whole exis- 
tence, at any rate for the time ; for the man it is a thing 
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apart from the main business of his days. The necessity for 
sublimation — if the normal outlet of marriage be denied — 
is therefore even more insistent for the women than for the 
man. 

Broadly speaking, the only satisfactory channel into 
which the creative force can be turned must itseJf offer 
some opportunity of creation and growth. We can initiate 
some life work and watch its growth, with something of the 
same pride and pleasure that the parent evinces in his 
child : it is a sort of vicarious satisfaction which ser\"es as 
an indirect outlet for our emotions. The project truly is 
our child, and its success will surely enlarge our life. The 
love force goes out into the world in the guise of service, 
bringing back to us its own rewnrd. 

This is the principki, but the theme has a thousand 
variations. Many a mar. tincls his salvation in work wliich 
drains all his superfluous energies leaving neiihcr time nor 
energy to spare for creation in other w^ays. He may hold 
himself rigidly to his desk or his bench during his working 
hours, and for the rest he may play as hard as he has 
worked ; probably he will also sleep as hard as he has both 
wmktxl and played. Sex then recedes into the background 
of his life and becomes suberdinate. The woman can do this 
also, but not to the same extent. Her problem is deeper. 
Child-bearing is Nature's plan for w^omen, it is the fulfilling 
of their life cycle, and it makes a profound difference to a 
woman. The spinster can never, with the best will in the 
world, by any device achie\e quite the same er d ; she must 
necessarily remain wdth the full cycle of lier life un- 
completed. 

We can sec then that, however hard she may work or 
play, she is not going to accomplish by an indirect means 
the goal which can only be reached through motherhood. 
She must perforce be content with a second best. Never- 
theless she can still be a creator and find a compensating 
i>siie for her mother love ; all women are potential mothers 
and must ''mother,” just as a painter must paint or a 
singer must sing. Preferably she must mother something 
small and alive, which she can feel is dependent upon her 
and looks to her for, and with, alfection. A little dog is a 
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poor substitute, but it often has to serve ; perhaps a cat or, 
on occasion, even a monkey must do. 

There are little “mothers'* with their dolls, their children 
in imagination ; their family may be only of rag, but they 
afford an outlet for the innate affections. Sometimes we 
read in the papers of one of these brave youngsters v^ho 
mothers a family of brothers and sisters when there are no 
parents; who protects and looks after them, not because 
there is any compulsion but because the mothering instinct 
is supreme a part of her being Ti'^is is love in action, and 
love IS the gieat builder of the world, hatred is the great 
destroyer. If love be thwarted or denied, it may end up as 
a perversion of itself and turn to hate, even as the poet 
says — “Hell hath no fury hki' a woman scorned.” 

Love of course is the manifestation of God the creator, 
and hence in degree wc are all potential creators, and 
physical sex is one form of its working. But whenever wt* 
put this love into our life and work we create, and any work 
which lacks this inspiration is scarcely likely to be of out- 
standing worth. The Britisher has proved himself the 
world’s best coloniser, he has taken backward nations in 
hand and given them order an»l security. Individual leaders 
have been “fathers” to these less advanced race« cyid have 
( arned their lasting affection. Probably the world’s greatest 
father is B.P., Baden Powell, the father of the great family 
of Boy Scouts over the world 

Women who take up nursing as a profession find their 
outlet in the maternal care that they have to exercise 
towaids their grown-up and helpless children. The mothei 
instinct finds its expie.-ion in the doing of the thousand 
and one things wdiich their w'ork entails in kindness and 
love for their helpless or invalid patients. Perhaps still 
more direct is this outlet in dealing with childien; fot the 
time being the little ones are the Nurse’s own, and the 
gradual recieation ot their health and strength is a reward 
of something more than meie occupation. It is a .salvation 
for the forces of her deeper nature. 

Teaching again can be regarded as creative work mani- 
festing in the lives and characters of the pupils. 1‘here is the 
joy of watching the gradual pi ogress and growth of the 
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youngsters, much as a p irent might Genenlly also there 
IS more wisdom on the part of the teachei, because of the 
absence of that emotion a] pull whv h so often distorts the 
] idgmcnt of the fond njother or unwise father Every 
t acher knows that one ol hi chief difliculties lies with the 
pireiits a id havmg onfe met the relations ht may hence- 
t^ith foi^ivt much to the p ipil Ihe teacher ilao has this 
advanta k ovei the pirmt that if some of the pupils fail 
to fulfil thc.ir promise yei there are othets Ihe parents 
have to be content with such children as they h ive brought 
1 ito he world, and they must nia<e the best of them tor 
the teacher moth* rh vid or fathuhood is a continuing and 
lift long promts with nian^ ^tnerations of children 

»Vc hiid to day thit 11 »n^ women aie takir g up artistic 
work in tne or oihtr of its man> brant he s The} may 
ostensjlily woik at it fur a living but snlx oiisciouslv it is 
in answer to the inner Ui lor love ind creation Love 
Hiamfc Is m tiuth be lit} md goohuss and therefore 
wh iievcr the} bring into b 11 g di se qualities they arc 
f Itijling th It d Vint' urge It nn> bt m music or design, in 
hum lung oi dcco aling, ir creative aitistry in dre-js, m 
acting 01 pcrfoniiii g but in all tnese we ran sec the basic 
cr< ative c kmt nt ot sex acting as the dnvmg force and hnd- 
mg Us own satistaiMou in its exprc-ssion It matters not 
wh thcr this clement b^ rciogiiised, the fact remains that 
this pnmjtive urge is being subliraatrd and given a b Ipful 
puip )se ill life On the lace of it there is evtry probabihty 
tint if Iht^e women had married and had families they 
w >uld not hivt felt inclined, ocn hid the opportunity 
oUei' d to t ikL up any of the vanous activities Marriage 
drains the cucig} ilmost excx ivt ly inio one cliannd, but, 
as we have seen, there are others 

Th in in creates ako and Imds his satisfaction in pnde of 
cratlmaij^hip and to dav'' some of ti subconst lous dis- 
satisfaction that IS rampa^’t owes its o» igm to th det ay of 
hii iiciaft and the comuig of th** machine age It is 
difiicult for a man to leel that ht is ciealmg when he is 
tenaing a naehine turning out ai tides by the thousand 
per lour It does not stem quite natural’ But wh le a 
craftsman takes the raw matcnal and fashion , it bit by 
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bit into the finished article, watching it grow and develop 
undei his eyes by the woik of his own hands, he does as a 
fact gain an extraordinary satisfaction. Mass production 
eliminates all this, and turns the man into a cog in the 
machine, stifling his creative urge and giving rise to an un- 
recognised and unrealised dissatisfaction within him. Pnde 
in work is but another of the‘*e sublimated expii ssions of sex. 

God is the great Creator, and man is made m His image; 
in degree by his thoughts and actndtics man also ci rates, 
thus giving activity to his fundamental instincts lie may 
cieate a business, and watth th^ small child of his cndra- 
\ours grow into a great firm vith bianthes in many paits 
of the world, or he may be tin \iiahsii g force that brings 
an enormous industry into be mg A man's ciealive output 
must not be judged merth l>\ counting the heads in his 
family, indeed very often tht two a-ptcls bear an m\crse 
relation to one another, and the guaKr his family the 
smaller his maik up(;n the outer world Therefore it mav 
be that, in a day when tlu onl\ iluld is the rule latlier than 
the exception, we may find a ch gic^ of tontponsalion in the 
\er\’ special ciealive and mventnt snentilic woik that is 
being carried on in a thousand mrectionsin the woildal large. 
It may c \ ♦ n bo ad\ anced that ihe urge to expansion wIulIi is 
U It m many countries of the world to-day and in the demand 
foi colonies — oflspimg of the parent count ly — constitutes 
It. other typo of this innate injunct on the national scale 

We sec Iherefcno that this laco-prescrvation iii'linct, 
which at base is work- through male and fcm.alc, or 
positive and negative, and gxAes us the cieative urge. Its 
rust and prune uianifcstation is in the human family, but 
Its secondary sublimations aie to be found in every phase 
and form of creativeiiess, m lavcnlion, in Musk and Art, 
in the J )iama cind Lite latuie, and in all hums of piogic ssi\ p 
endeavour. Wliile other forms of sublunation aie tt» be seen 
in vane ’is upos of expansion, de\elopnicnt, growth, which 
keep h ananit^ on the* move and ensure that it does not 
stagnate Finall\ thoK‘ modes of sublimation may be seen 
at work m the livc:> of lndlVlduaJ'^, as well as of gioupsand 
OTgani--atmns, and even in ih^ last issue m the lives of 
nations. 
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dream warning, thrice repeated, at any rate saved the life 
of the one survivor. 

In the light ol these and many other considerations the 
statement that dreams arc nonsensical and meaningless 
must itself be ruled out of court. There are, of course, 
jx'ople who deny that they as individuals ever dream at all 
l>ut the utmost they are entitled to assert is that they do 
not lemember to have dreamed. Ihe probabilities aie that 
they, like others, do as a fact dream, but they arc unalde to 
bring back the memory into the waking state; this, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to warrant the denial of dream 

Let us take one ver^^ simple iUiistralion. A child has 
oagerly been looking foiward to a promised party willi 
happy expectations. On the night befoie tlie great event 
Mother notiu*s some spot*- on the child’s chest, and rails 
ill the (loctoi, who diagnoses some infectious complaint, 
'there IS therefoie no ity for the child, and the great 
exjicctations arc thwarted A head of nervous ste.irn has 
been generated in the chdd*'- mind, for which there is no 
out let. VI hat happens^ \Vh(‘n the chihl falls asleep it 
♦ njews a wonderful dream of a lemaikable p»uty, ever so 
niiuh better than the real thing, and thus the disappoint- 
ment N^orked off There is a definite \alue in such 

a dream <ts Miw, ^\e may })*‘ih.ips not teim it ]uii])f>sive, 
but It ( eiiamly .'■ei\es a most u^t ful puipose. It vvould liavc 
been quite possilile for tlie disapjiointment otherwise to 
have had an uiihajipy effect upon the child'^ hrallh or 
upon the course of its illiie-s. But to assert tliat such a 
dream is meaningless is as unreasonable as to apply that 
*-.ime description to the safety \alve on a steam pressure 
boilcT 

But aiiothcr thbg w^e can observe about this simple 
dream is that it ha.s gone “by contraries,** in jiioviding 
a wonderful party for the child when as a fact thtre w'as 
none at all. But in order to exercLe its benelicent safety- 
valve effect dreams of this type mniit go by contraries, 
and thus there is very goc'd reaM)n for this traditional 
verdict on dreams. 

One of the main functions of dream is to pr'^serve the 
slumber of the sleeper, acting as a sort of (lefence-mcch.inism 
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against his being awakened. Local stimuli are thus woven 
into the fabric of dream, or the dream is fabricated around 
the stimulus, so that the subconscious passes it off as 
something that need not disturb consciousness. If, for 
examj^lc, we project a toe from the bedclothes upon some 
cold night, a message of cold is naturally sent in to head- 
quarters; upon receipt of this stimulus the subconscious, 
deducing as is its manner all logical details, then proceeds 
to elaborate a dream of Arctic exploration in which one 
would naturally expect to feei cold. Therefore, j^as'^ing it 
off, the sleei>er refuses to take any special notice, and 
continues to sleep. What could bo simpler? Again the 
dream ceilainly achieves a puqiose, whether or no it could 
be said to be awaie of any such intention. 

One sleeper, having a hot-water bottle placed at his feet 
when he was asleep, dreamed that he was walking o\'ei hot 
lava. In another case, wlum the covci of the bag slipp>od, 
an elaborate dream of capture and torture by Rocky 
Mountain bandits ensued The robbers insist(‘d that the 
(hcdiiK*! knew how to convcit copi^er into gold, and held 
his naked feet in a fire in otder to compel him to hand over 
his valu«ible secret. Yet another patient, paraly-^ed, when 
heat UrLs a[)])lu'd to his extremities, dreamed tiiat he was 
tiaii^formed into a bear and was being taught to dance by 
being }>lacxd on hot bricks 

Freud describes the <a't»e of a medical student whose 
besetting sm was unpiiu^ tuality. One morning when the 
maid called him as iisn il, saying “Get up; jou ha\e to 
go to the hospital '' he (inlv hall awoke, and immediauly 
dreamed of a waid in the hospital, where he lay on a bed, 
with the regulation card of particulais above his head. 
Muttering, “Since I'm alieaclv in the hospital I don’t 
need to get up and go there," he turned over on his side 
and wTnt on sleeping comtortably! There is no difficulty 
whatever in the int( ipretatmn of such dreams as these. 

A well-known dream is reconied of a man who fell 
asleep after having just heard the fust stioke of the village 
clock striking twelve. In his dream he ran away to sea, 
served for a long tune on board ship, and, just escaping 
with his life from a shipwreck, swam to a desert island. 
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Whcvi no rescuing party arrived he began to abandon hope, 
but at last a ship amved and took him on board He 
became a ringleader m a successful mutiny, took charge 
of the ship himself, ai d sailed it across remote and un- 
charted seas At length ^^earying of this life, he sailed for 
England, sold the ship, and entered busmess on shoic One 
day someone recognisfd him as a mutineer, and he was 
arrested and tned He was condemned to death and led 
off to execution But at the eleventh hour, when the noose 
was round his neck and he was expecting death any moment, 
he awoke — to hear the last stioke ot Twelve being chimed 
by the village clock* 

1 line, as we understand it in the physical world, does not 
exist in the dieamworld Once we are asleep we are out of 
time, and when we wake we die totally unable to say 
whether we have been a^-lecp for three seconds, three 
minutes, or three hours In cases of coma or trance the 
interval might equally well be three days or three wxrks 
Our dream c xpeiiences are very likely almost instantaneous, 
just a^ a man may get an ipparent^ slow motion picture 
of the whole of lus life’s ( xptiiences m a moment oi two of 
crisis A man may be knocked out ot time * in a very 
literal fashion, but he cuius on in his subconseiomncss 
in that intciior iialm which is strangely suggestive of an 
eternal ISow 

\Ir Addington Bruce, m Sleep and Steeples ^ gives a 
personal expciuiicc of a dream which fuuher illustrates 
t h s point of the ^pecd of dn am “ In this dre im,' ’ he say s, 
“I was walking alone, at night, along a country road It 
was lined on both sides b\ rees whuh, as 1 learned fiom a 
man who prestntl} joined me, were heavily laden with 
fiuit I pickc-d 5onie pt ars and ate them as we walked and 
talked The road seemed to overlook a broad valley, in 
which, at peihaps half a mile’s distance, I St*w a solitai}?" 
light My (onipaiiion told me that this light was m his 
home and invited me to pass the night with him Aftei a 
tiring walk in the dark across meadows, wc reached the 
house, a small tv\o roomed cabin He retired into the inner 
room, I went to bed m the outer I had not been long asleep 
when, m my dieam, I was awakened by the noise of some- 
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body running, and the thought instantly flashed into my 
mind that my host was making off with my money. I 
leaped up shouting ‘Slop! Stop!* 

“Then I really awoke. As I did so, I distinctly heard 
on the pavement below my l>edroom window the sound of 
hurried tootfalls and a voice crying excitedly ‘ Stop I stop I ' 
At once it was clear that these two woids, penetiating to 
my sleeping consciousnebs had provided the necessary 
stimulus to set up a dream pioccss whidi, in the fraction 
of a second, had interpreted as best it could and had pie- 
sented the results of its in terpj elation in the form of a 
curious little narrative of nocturnal adventure.** 

But there are i)tlier dreams, not woven aiound some 
definite external stimulus, which carry the matter farther. 
It is recognised that such di earns have two meanings, 
termed the manifest content and the latent content. The 
outer form of such dieams is nearly always symhohc4il; 
it is the true mcanmg dressed up, disguised in fancy gaib 
so as to escape the censotship whicli, even in sleep, niiglit 
veto its normal aiipeai.ince This fancy garb is composed 
^)f the miscellaneous mental matter lying gatheied in the 
lecords ot mind, drawn np in any s(‘(]uence by casual 
Jinks of ass(»ricUion, Bizaire e\enrs always s?cm quite 
leasonable when seived up in ditam b( cause reasoii, which 
normally lo'cps things in older and seciucnce, in sleep is 
out of action. Dieams are subconbcious, and the ordinary 
rules of leason apply only to consciousness. Tims events 
which only happened the pievious day mav be combined 
with other inattei of twenty yeais back, and peopk may 
])e coniused bv ineiging iiitf) one another, so that wc end 
by declaring the whole thing uttci lubbish. 

riio latent content, howovet, is very tar fioin being 
non'.ensirab it is a particulaily \aliiable indication of 
lepresscd piocesses and emolKais ac five in the subconscious, 
and it is the business of the ps^dio-analyst to lind out the 
fundamental idea thus being cliarnatisecl. It is a game of 
Chaiades on the grand seale with tin repressed wishes and 
cl(‘sires as tlu' actois, w^hilc thc*ir wardrobe is the sioichouse 
ol memory; the analyst has to find the concealed answer 
indicated by their strutting and playing. This may be a 
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very long and tinng process, lasting sometimes for many 
months In the actual process of dream analysis the patient 
i«. asked freely to recall his di earns and tht associated matter, 
with a comph te absence of restraint , he must speak things 
just as they come into mind without any reser\ation or 
conscious contiol 

Here, foi example, is a man who comes with a dream of 
huntnig and m the emerge his gun misfires evcr\ time 
Oi peihaps he is throwing stone-' it sc/Oac object and his 
ami is completely wide of the mark, lime and again, in 
spite of his btit efforts Ob\iousl> such a dieani as this, 
what Lit! Its particular form is one of fiustiation, what 
h*' so earnestly wants to do he cannot We find that his 
leal tioublc is that he stammers and the inoie he tries to 
speak notmally the woisi is his trouble He then fore glows 
increasingly uncomfoitalile and noi\ous hating the idea 
and refusing to dwed upon oi face it thus repressing the 
idea of trustration into the subcorscious I hen this works 
itself off as the fnistiatum dieain with the necessary loc^al 
colour to disguise its ical mtaiiing 

A lady, daughter of a (lcig\min once Jet her house m 
Hampsliin to a tenant, and nn d her baigain, only desiimg 
to the tenant out She had a dream in which she 
found hciself entering the dii\i leading up to the house 
^htn she approached the building she saw a giea*- big 
lion sitting on the doorstep , so ->he W(»nt round to the back 
and secured a whistle and a tea tra> ind, making a hombl<' 
noi^e with these, ende i\ound in vam to fiiglUen the lion 
away This seems nonst iis# but its m( aning i*> quite plain 
'^hat IS the name of the ti tiU whom she clc sires to oust^ 
Major DanuJ , and if Daniel appear as a lion to a Jeigy- 
man’s daughter, who -^hall cxpic ss surprise^ AMiat kmd of 
a man is he ^ Tnndy built so of co use the lion is a par- 
ticularly fine specimen She wisIk to drive him away, 
but all her normal devices are as ineffective as the futibty 
of her tea tray escapade of dream 

bexual die.inis ait comparatively freq icnt, and the 
individual may make the utmost rflorts to regulate or 
censor the-^e Ihev have then a knack of diessirig them- 
selves m quite innocuous garb, so tha^- the dream passes 

G 
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censorship before its true nature is recognised. The sub- 
conscious thus tricks the conscious. What could be more 
ordinary than a dream of catching a train, or of being in 
time for some important engagement? Yet perhaps 
obstacles may interpose and things go wrong, as is the way 
in dream, while meantime the emotions are being woiked 
up to fever pitch. Then the final climax reveals itself 
for exactly what it is — in sexual expression of repressed 
energies. 

Dr. Ernest Jones thus put" forward a typical case illus- 
trating the general thesis of p'iycho-analyvis. A man con- 
ceives an attraction towaids the wife of a near friend or 
relative, and in his imagination perhaps j»lays with the 
thought of what might hapjien were the friend lo meet 
with a fatal accident. If he honestly faces his wd^li and 
reali.ses its nature* he will instantly see that though possibly 
a fvrfectly natund one, it is of 'siich a kind that for social 
and ethical reasons it must obviously be suppiessed. If 
he adojits this healthy attitude he will probably think no 
more aliout the matter excejit m the most h.jrmless w^ay. 
The w'i^h-romp](*x is here assimilated by the m.un bo<ly 
of the personality. If on the other hand he regard^ ilv^ mere 
possibility of entertaining such a wish as a silt and sign of 
(lie most desperate iniqiut}’, he may refuse to owm up lo 
himself that he lias evei felt it, even momentarily , whenever 
the thonglil occurs to hinri he endeavours to put it aw’ay 
fiom him, to get away from it, in other words to repress it 

Ihe comjilex here is not assimilated; it therefore con- 
tinue s to act, and the moie the man strives to escape from 
it, the more haiintir.gly does it torment him He has now 
become a piey to a fixed idea which is out of his contiol, 
and which evinces its indepcmdence bv appearing irregularlj’ 
whether he wills it or not. In actual piactici' we never 
meet with cases so '•imple as this, but the xnst<ince w’lU 
ser\’e to illustiate the notion Dr. Jones is trying to convey 
— ^namely, that certain mental processes, particularly 
stiivings, desires, and impulses, if they are not absorbed 
into the main stream of tlie per**onality, are apt to manih'st 
an indoiiendent activity out of control of the will. This 
activity is usually of a low order, of an automatic and 
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reflex kind, and it is gencrallv an unconscious activity 
opciating without the subjcit hong aware of it 

In succinct lonn this puts the gist of the matter and this 
independent activity mav fmd its outlet in ureain or in 
other toims of perverted tsjuession Dr Joins clearly 
sliows how the difncultv should hive bt*n mt t in the fust 
II dance and al o indicates son e of the difht ulties ili it may 
f >llow if the sjiontam ous otc iru ncc be tn itcd m the 
wrong manner. 
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THr MFIHOD >F AN \LYSIfl. 

Trfatmfni by psycho anil v tic methods is c died for in 
cases of disease, but not in heillh \t one time a uholK 
iind( suable craze for analysis bcc ime some \vh it f ishio i ibU , 
just as at one period it wa^ the thing to have caie s it)j cndi\ 
lemovtd Strong protest may be registend a»;iiiist aii^ 
sufh trifling with the iinpliimlH'd depths of tlie liu nan 
mmd about which, compu itivdy we as yet know ‘*0 
little 

Analysis when c died tor bv definite ]> itliolo^n. d 
conditions of mind 01 bodv oi I th, is dc oicd towaiiis 
the tracking d jwn of the Lid L i complex whuh icting as 
a festering poison m ihe nui 1 1 setting up Us tri n ol 
ttoubk^ Jlic mack lit from which the tionbh oi .^inded 
ma} hue bien conipklcl\ foi^^otten, and pcihips miv not 
even m the first instinct ha\c been note 1 lliit somt thing 
has caused an ciiiolumil wound and intic;diK(d se| sis 
intc' tl)( rniiui and tint someihmg must be ousted from 
Its concealment fe noted out from its hiding place anci* 
brought into the' light of div so thit its noxious tftt^.ts 
may be di'>-.ip it< (t I he weund mu'.! be stcrilisid xnd tht 
whole miiiel restored to sinit> an<l balance and Kudeiid 
mentally anti^eptn 

i)’'ianis very fiequently display, as we have seen tie 
(h racten Ik trends of the ‘subconscious and there fon 
their anihsis provides a useful method of ni\( stigitirn 
There !'■> i second pi in known i^ the methoel of fu( issocia 
tion lh( outer side of the cortex of the brim eonnsts of 
gr(\ matter uid in some inannci for which ]>hysiological 
dcsenption is inadequate the' physical it'cords of memoiy 
arc theie regislere^d A Ihoi ght or an impiession makes a 
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sbght mole^iiLir change in the structure of the grey matter 
of the biain, and tln^^ change is permanent Popularly 
it IS said that the bram is likt ‘i\ax to receive and maible 
to retain " IL is somewhat misleading to talk about meinorv 
cells, as if the biain were a sort oi lionej^eomb, with holes 
galore to be stuffed with memory data We are, howe\er, 
safe in sa\ing that the grc\ matter of the biam is in some 
wav the ph\ acal scat ol numoiv 

(>n the mrui side ol the eoiUx there is white matter, 
which consists essentially of an e\t» loidinary number of 
white tibos, making linkages oi is-ociations between the 
iTcnal in the gioy matte r we hnd as a lac 1 th it when 
o ce tvo individiuil hems m iiienioi\ have been linki'd 
gtiher m any delinite tadium tla.^ aie thus associated 
through the agency c f the whit* libics and, when one itc rii 
c >rnes into mind, its tendeiit\ is also to bring up the otliei 
dong this line ol asso* lation The whole of the matenil 
111 mind IS thus linked up m construe live f i hion, so that 
ineie is a dohiUte mental lu twoik, with fa ts foi the knots 
id thieads for the lu'kages Ih^sc a^ ociatious may be 
( f nian\ kinds, as for inst nice cup and stucor, kmfe and 
i>tK food and dunk, things thd habitndly come m 
pans On the other hind the idea of c<»ld nii*y bring up 
its opjiosite lK«it as winter iiuu call up the idea of 
spmiiier, and cind may suw,g< t kind Ilicie may be the 
rcldtionshi]) ol the part t«» the violo sc that to think 
of a vhecl mav immeeliitch suggest the tjre, or \ioJm 
ma\ bimgiip orchestia ]\lnd i lhu^ the repository of our 
rnemort material made a\ alible through the machinery 
ot a')sociation 

In parsing it should be noted t’ \t we have said the 
phjsjCcd ' s»al of numioi} Most \ obably the real bas s 
<*f memoiy is not iihvsu il at all, but psychic Indc'cd this 
must be so if theie is to be any survival of memoiy after 
the deith of the palsied body and the dissolution ot the 
biam Much light is shed upon this point wlu n we lee ogiuse 
that memory is truK sub onsciou*-, and we CiUi regard the 
subconscious as indicitiiig the soul A'> Noiman IVarson 
in Ihe Soul and Ih ^iofv tuts it, th iv, is an “T' and a 
“Me*\ the I" is the soul, and the “Me” is its organ, the 
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body When the dies, the “I'* goes marching on 

If, therefore, the true scat of memory already lesides in 
the soul, the brain can be regarded as its material duplicate 
with which we may di-^pense without affecting the mtnnsic 
record 

Now in a treatment by this method of free association, 
the patient comes to the analyst and just talks freely with- 
out self criticism, rescr\e or '»*estraint This is not easy, 
neither is it natural , and there is an understandable mental 
resistance to its accomplishment But supposing that the 
patient can be induced thus to talk ab'jolutely freely to the 
analyst then these links of association in mind will brin/:, 
up one thing aftei another and m due course the harmful 
complex, or some of its linkages will most probably come 
up We have all noticed people with grievances, their 
con\crsation mvanably kads round to the same old topic 
which acts as a \ortc\ to diag the con\ersation from tnv 
j)om1 on the ciicumfeieiice light into th( centre agiiii 
So in the same way an emotiontd hurt is siircl\ hkfl\ to 
come up to the surface of imnd if the inchvulual wdl tilk 
freely and long enough ^ 

Much depends njKm the qmrVness of uptake in the 
anal\st, and still more upon his exp^iiencc, in the detection 
of the source of trouble ^omt people gi\e ihemselvts 
awa\ at once, othvrs take a very long while indeed Bat 
when the complex i*- finally diagnosed and bi ought into 
the hglit of da^ it must be talked out, and the individual 
has to do what he should li-iic done in the first instance, 
faie up to the dilliculty and hi%e it out in con'>ciousness 

Then howeier a third way which is piobably more 
effective than the pi lous method This is know n as \\ oi d 
Association Here the analyst his a specially prepared list 
of test words covering a very Ijugc amount of giound, and 
the patient is requested to put himself into a relaxed 
conduion and to cease all active thought and criticism. 
The test words are given one by one and the patient has to 
answer to these with the first word that comes up on the 
Imk of association He specifically is not to think, reason 
or reject , if he does his answers are likely to be mislcaeimg 
instead of helpful 
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Mtantime the analyst is marking his rcdttion time to 
the stimulus words with a stop watih graduated in fifths 
of a second Any normal reaction to an ordinary word 
will lake puhaps t>i\ or sr vcn fifths of a second but as soon 
as any te‘-t woid touch( s upon th( hidcl< n souice of trouble 
we can almost picture the subconscious sa\ing as the 
ob\ious answer presents itself ~ No "^hat wont do it 
would give the game aw 1^ 1 won t say tli it U t me think 
of something ».lsn All this si cut (omcuation that the 
subconscious holds with itself takes time and iU reaction 
time kngtlurs out to two time 01 four trru the usual 
hen at oiue the an ihst knows <liit he is on llu tra^'k of 
the tioublc Ihc subionscious v its desire to conceal his 
o\er uachi d it elf The anilvsi g \ i few mote innocuous 
words and the time intcr\al is uornnl agiin xnd next 
he gues anothii word bcaiing on tlu co piev with tin 
result that thi time cnee niou kngdun-* out Ihis tmu he 
IS suie that hi his i ilui So tin an ih sis goos on unhl the 
seat of the trouble is rta».hid ind th complex broug to 
light 

When th^ mental wound is thus ip iied up and disin- 
fected ipiocessofic (ducatimi highl\ advu^ble and even 
C'^sintial Wiong thinking hi trul} been at the bisis of 
the difficulty and right thinking is a guarantee against 
Its occuirtnce m the hist phu and agimst its recuiience 
attii ♦uatment In tlu n ^.ducaaoi suggistion is in\alu 
able and the practice of th) i^ht direction xna control by 
the lid of auto siu,gf •^tion 1 stioiigly to be reeommende d 
Ihc proxeib his it tint Cenfts^ion is g »od for the soul 
ind it tor soul we read subeomcious we git very rtar to 
the (ssence of ps\cho dnih'iis 1 hen foie w<^ observe 
that the practice of the < onfcssiomi where the pinitcnt 
must relate all and hold nothing back has the same basic 
element a the subject we are discussing The absolutmn 
which is gi\en to the penitent constitutes a dcgiei of re 
education and contains stioiig mental sugge '^tion ot a very 
rcasiunng and helpful type 

Jung has coinpikd a standard list of one hundred test 
words which an snown on the folio i ig page 
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I head 

3S mountain 

6S to paint 

2 green 

3b to die 

69 pirt 

3 water 

37 salt 

70 old 

4 to sing 

38 new 

71 flower 

5 dead 

3Q custom 

72 to bi cit 

6 long 

40 to pray 

75 box 

7 ship 

41 mom 3 

74 wild 

8 to pay 

42 fooh-h 

75 family 

9 window 

43 panepblcL 

76 to wd'-h 

10 friendly 

44 desj) --e 

77 (OW 

II to cook 

45 

78 friend 

12 to ask 

4b txpcn^i\e 

79 luck 

13 told 

47 biii 

80 he 

14 sttm 

4S to f ill 

81 d portment 

15 to dance 

4c) b()( k 

82 niiiow 

ib Mllige 

*^0 uiijUst 

8^ bicthei 

17 lake 

‘)i frog 

84 to fear 

ib suk 

S’ top irt 

85 sUik 

IQ prick 

^ hii i, 1 

8b f i e 

20 \ ibl< 

S 1 wliitt 

S7 ai s^uty 

21 ink 

'‘S (hii ^ 

8S t 1 i^s 

22 angiV 

5b to 1 d t c aie 

8q 1)11 

23 ncccUc 

S7 Ic"* p m 1 

cop irc 

4-4 to swim 

^a < 

C)T 1 O’- 

25 \o\ 

^9 plum 

9’ t ch 0 e 

26 blue 

( ■) to I 111 V 

Q^ In 

27 lamp 

(*r h >11 c 

04 uj n ( 1 

20 to '•in 

bw (ka 

()S r cli uk 

2() bte id 

03 

()() to (ip 

30 ri li 

O4 to quaiif i 

(j7 ir )utli 

,1 net 

fur 

qS 1 i(( 

32 to prick 

bb 1) g 

99 W< I 1 1ll 

3 j to pit^ 

34 vellow 

t)7 ca lot 

IC) ) tc al) 1 ( 


It ln^o^e will tiy a littk anil^sis upon liii ( li iil can 
lake this list of word*- ot mil t anothc r oni of lu-. o\ ii and 
try his own re ctions noting Ins own imp iKf to charge 
words or substitute other answers foi the normal one le 
maj also observe whetha he suddenly “runs dr> " and faus 
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to find any word at all, or whethtr, instcatl of giving one 
word, he w^anti, to niake an explanation. All Ihese points 
have impoTlance for the analyst, but it is quite possible 
iOr the individual to make unexportefl and useful disco veiies 
about himself 

If he tries it upon other po(>ple he may possibly find out 
moie than he anticipates I have occasionally tiied young- 
sters at school with some of those test word*-, and one boy 
surprised me bv answering “hungry"' with “alwa3^s*" 
“Hullo," I '-aid, ‘ what's this*^ ’ ‘I'Kasc sir," ho replied, 
“we never got enough to cat in the Boarding house " I 
]i id struck upon a giic\anro whuh oth( rw^xso would pio- 
bablv have nniained unvoiced It was the same bo\ I 
fancy, who re])liod to ‘ sloop with “snore" agam, 

Please, sn, all the bo^s in 103 d(>imitor> suiirc and I 
can’t get to ship " Another (ause ior resentment. 

A medical fntncl of mine told mo of one of his patients, 
a girl who played the M‘ bn and had suddenly found h^r 
aim paiah^ed The iini did not nspond to any ol the 
ordinary methods of treatment and •-o looouise was made 
to the wwd associ itioii method It was found that the woid 

barn" brought i sp^^tial reaction, and tmaPy the tiouble 
was tracked (’own 10 aii ('motional episode many years 
befoic' 111 whioh a gi nth man named }*»aines pla\('d a leading 
pirt The whole incident had been eomph'tely foi gotten 
b ’t was fullv rerogni id when broughi up b^ these links 
ot assoc latu.n and wh<n the maitci w is duly f act'd and 
^lut ^hed out thi' cause of ilu' trouble was remoted and the 
paralvsis \dnisbed 

\ typical ca^e i-) that of a rising barn 'll 1 1 of ccmsichrable 
ability and pionusc who-e attitude commenced to dnnge 
from one of oonridenre to extienu »nd iirational nervous- 
ness, so nauh ^>0 th it he took to going to the ( ourts in a 
closed (ub to avoid people The final outcome was that he 
became a hvstenral wicck, afiaui even to leave his room 
Dream analysis vicldc'd no results, and lh('n Jung’s Woid 
Association test was tric'd, tertam marked peculiorities 
in the time of icaclion and in the stvle of the answers weie 
at once noted To the woids — (i) iiead, (4) to sing, (12) 
to ask, (33) to pity, (36) to die, (40) to pray, (52) to part. 
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(62) dear, (75) family, (88) to kiss, came the same reply 
“Mother/* Obviously the mother was the key to the 
situation, so he was asked about her. 

His mother was dead, but he explained — “You see, as 
a little child I was very nervous and delicate, and so 
mother made a great fuss of me. The children I used to 
play with were often rough, and then I used to run away 
from them, and find a refuge in my mother's arms. But she 
died when I was only six. The a'^^ful difference it made to 
me I leave you to imagine. WTicnever I was buffeted 
about I still wanted to run to mother, but she was there no 
more. And I have cherished her memory very dearly." 
“Thank you," said the analyst. “ Now let me explain what 
you are worrying about ; it is exactly what you have just 
narrated — you are longing still to be literally in your 
mother's arms. "N^'lien your mother died you evidently 
repressed, not consciously — for you were unwilling to 
realise her death — ^your wish to run to her arms. But your 
heavy work having reduced your powers of resistance, the 
long-repressed desire gained the upper hand, and played 
havoc with your nerves." In the upshot the barrister 
recognised the truth of the diagnosis and set to work to 
free himself from this subconscious Mother-obsession, 
and after three months or so he was back again at the 
Courts — cured. 

Such fixations as this upon infantile influences are not 
at all uncommon, but they are rarely recognised for what 
they are, and the ultimate results seems so remote from the 
original source of trouble that very often the two are not 
connected as cause and effect. In every case the sub- 
conscious, as a permanent record of the thoughts, is at 
^work storing up, re-inforcing, and accumulating a further 
bias in the particular direction, so that unless something is 
done to restore normality the effects are bound to grow 
worse. We cannot draw any hard and fast line between 
physical and mental, and so mental disturbances may pass 
over into physical disabilities. 

We do not suggest that the ordinary individual can or 
should psycho-analyse himself, in any case it would be 
difficult for the one person to double the part of pursuer 
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and pursued; but anyone can train himself to look out 
for first tendencies, on the principle that forewarned is 
forearmed 'WTicn we know that this is the way in which 
the mind is accustomed +0 work in the production of 
pathological conditions in both mind and body, wc can take 
steps to keep ourselves rigidly to the means of mental 
health In this machmeiy of word-associations we have a 
very valuable index as to tendencies which may be hidden 
from us normally, but which reveal themselves fairly 
readily in response to our investigations along the lines of 
assoaatiun. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND ’\DLbTl Y 

Thf psycho anal> tic viewpoint ran be of much assistance 
m dealing with industrial matttrs, because the analysis 
concerns the •^ubconsclOUs which is the emotional or U cling 
element Klticiency methods devote thcmschcs to the 
points of output and costs, but these methods theiiisthes 
promote reactions m the worker and arc icctivcd with 
fc^elings and it is what the indnidual feels, rather thin 
what he thinks, about things that dctcimines liis attitude 
towards them Ihc problem of rnmagenunt apirt from 
the technical side of ctluicnc\ work is laigelv a question 
of handling people tactfully so tint thnr ft clings nay 
receive due considciation and then co opcrition bn#»ccuicd 

When puiplc are dealt with m the mas>, or as a se(tioii 
ol an organisation, they are not tlu same as the individuals 
composing the mass Good indiv idual intellect^ arc cam ^ lied 
out or mutrahstd by the stupid thinkers, but tht feelings 
which all possess alike are imnien*.ely slrcngthuicd ihc 
crowd thus becomes more emotional and more easil\ swavetl 
by appeals to feeling and at thi sanu‘ time it is less in- 
telligent ( onstqucii11> pnp) itions which would at once 
be rejected b\ the indivicludl Ihinker arc rtadil> accepted 
by the crowd at the appeal ot sime pcrsmsive leader oi 
rmgkaclcr Thus guevaracs and p tt> difficulties are \try 
easily inaginlitd by a one-sided picseniation at a mass 
mertiiig, and perfectly reasonable propositions are tunie'd 
down without debate lliis only shows how extremely 
in^portant the emotional side ian bo and how necessary it 
IS to undci stand some of the hidden feelings winch are at 
work in all gatlieimgs and, in pciliaps less degree, m every 
office and works 

Ihe conditions of industry at the present day tend to 

io3 
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promote a good deal of understandable dib^atisfaction 
generally on the part of the mdividual worker are 
witnessing an extraordinary development of powei which 
tends to turn craftsmen into cogs in a so^lle'^s meihinism 
Whereas in former (la\s the artisan had pride in the 
creati\e clement m his work which he very often carried 
on in his own home or kshop, he his now become 1 mere 
cipher in a factory ptihip^; not (ven known by a name 
but bv a number \cr> likcl> hr works for a man he his 
never seen or for a companv which to him his no real 
CMstence 01 enibociimcnt It is natuial that this stale of 
affuis tends to ^ap his interest in his work, for ho ne^ r 
secs the rpsiilt of his completed labours He p ifoims his 
one pirtiuilar job and then the wo^k passes away on a 
mechanical conveyor b< It and he never sees it ag iin Very 
likclv he IS not told what becomes of it and still more often 
he knows iioihing about the progress of the hrm for which 
he works nor even whethd 11 is miking a piofit or fading 
out He is paid his monc y for so m iny hours' work, ancl 
that ends the m itler Isaturallv he does not like such a 
state of affairs and neither would >ou 01 I 

Howcvc r Ut us stdit it the beginning Why is our fnend 
doing his paiticulir job*' Most probably there is no dchnite 
reason he may have been brought up to it, because ms 
father w Is in a like job be foie Inn lie may just have 
drifted into it 01 may have been compelled to tike it, 
but it IS comparatively seldom that he is m it because he 
like*- it winch ought to be the panic reason One of the 
great difhcultics is 111 fitting the individual with the job, 
put ting ({Ucire pc gs into sqinrt holes But w e may be quite 
sure that if a man docs not fit his job he will be unhappy, 
and 1 ( '^s etficiciit than at some olhei work Neither will he 
stay in it as long as he enh rwise would Pcoph who are 
ill fitted to thar tasks are apt to break down as we say, 
from overwork This howevci is not quite coricct' they 
bicik clown from the fait ion in mind b tween the push" 
ol duty which keeps their noses to the ui happ^ grmdstoiK, 
and the "pull* of desire which draws them to some more 
agreeable t isk Diitv is a matter of coi ousness, desire is 
of the subconscious , bre ikdown arises from friction between 
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the two departments of mind. We are all of us bom with 
inherited aptitudes which fit us for doing one thing rather 
than another, and if we find our work in the direction of 
this aptitude we are happy, efficient, and contented. 
But if we are not so fatted, life and work will be neither 
happy nor easy. 

Modem methods thus demand the right selection of 
workers But it is not yet sufficiently recognised that, 
before woikers are chosen, the job itself should be analysed, 
so lhat its essential requirements are known. Then the 
workers can be selected to fit Vocational guidance, which 
is now being given at many schools, is a step in the right 
diiection, ensuring that the youngster shall not start 
unknowingly in a blind-alley job, nor yet in one for which 
his abilitus are obviously unlilted. The Vocational tests 
of the National Institute of Industrial Ps3/(h()logy are of 
very great value to parents in determining these natural 
aptitudes of their children and avoiding misfits in work. 

A misfit IS a man with a grievance, even though he does 
not know what the grievance is. Little pinpncks, which m 
the ordinal y way would be passed over unnoticed, then 
become magnified in a way which makes the ifidividual 
dissatisfied, and then perhaps eventuates in uiiiest in the 
works or factory. There is ^ways a tendency on the part 
of people in the mass to follow a leader, even though he be 
a iingleader against authority, and a capable man wTth a 
grievance is always a source of possible trouble. ITierefore 
it pays to consider the feelings of the workers and to 
endeavour to remove the sources of possible difficulty in 
advance. Discipline of the army type to-day is not feasible 
m industry 

The minds of many people arc subject to the undermining 
influence of fear, and particularl;y in the working class 
there is ever in front of them the fear of the loss of their 
woik It is true that National Insurance has done a great 
deal to minimise this , but the fear is still a very real one, 
for even with Insurance the margin of safety is very small. 
If the man doer not actually find himself out of work, ne 
may yet have to move to another locality, and perhaps he 
fears the change and the venture into the unknown. 
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especially if he is blessed or burdens d as the case may be, 
with a family Seciiiity in the work and best of all Pension 
Schemes, can do an extiaoidmary amount towards makmg 
the worker happy and contented 

Security also has the effect of rcdiiiing what is called 
' labour turnover If this turnoier is a high figure — as 
it soniutimts IS — lxlu as high as 30 pti cent it means that 
in any gi\cn year thirty woikers out of a hundred change 
their job This continual change going on is an expensive 
dram upon thi resources of any firm lud it fiiitht r pi events 
the gro th of thi team pint which it is Ihe aim of e\ery 
wise management to fosler Fverv new employee needs 
a ctriain amount of tiaining bifore he or vh becomes 
efficient and sometimes this tnmmg miv extend into 
months Tf the worker then enl’v st lys six moi Ihs, 01 a 
year dl ihi^ his to be gone ihioiigh agun witli the new- 
comer 

\ subtle resentment is sometimes ipt to bi Iclt b\ the 
older wcjikc rs against the toiiUv^ r men bers who ^ onie and 
do not tike then work sciiouslv In the e t>e ol women 
there IS the added criticism nn^oued but m \ c rtlic le '.s 
felt agiinst the. newer st>l( sot self decoi itiou ih punted 
hrgei nps pc^wder and lipstuk It miv be tint sub 
eonseioiisly ^he older women comp ire the nsehes with tl e 
younger, and so de\elop a certain feeling ol inferiority, 
which issues in this resentment and eonecaled jealousy 
But in any case the oldci foU are by wa> of rcgiettmg tin ir 
lost >outh a boon which is onh too obviousi\ possessed 
by the younger generation ""he her we rcc ignise it or 
not this 76 a gneiancc 

The conditions of woik in olfiec fact or v or works have 
inevitably their subtle influence up )n he feelings of the 
workers with a fuitlui na^uial nllex i pon their content- 
ment and willingness to say nothing of cnlhiisiasm Having 
to work m a badly lit establishment fosters a gntvance 
against the management, besides exacting u idiie sliain 
from the worker Ihcrc is always an unconscious resent- 
ment against the faulty lighting ' Bother thi-. light, I 
cant see Why dont they put in decent lighting f The 
mdividual is at odds with nis work, his condition‘d, and the 
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management which provides them So output suffers, 
with the further logical result of higher costs It does not 
pay to have djssatislied workers, they arc loo expensive, 
and the unckipaid workers are the most expensive of all 
Work under dirty or untidy conditions, or where the 
tempeidturc is too hot or too cold, or Adhere the ventilation 
IS indifferent— these are all avoidable causes of sub- 
conscious grie\ance Iiiadtqubtc sanitaiy arrangements 
must be resented, even if no complimt is evei voiced 
The worker perhaps does not know that he is resentful, 
but Jus subconscious is supplying him with compUxes 
which work in devious wa\s to the Ann's dctiimcnt Noise 
may be consulcrtd merely as an unavoidable distiaction, 
but more than this it is ticc]uently a subconscious iriitant, 
with the Usual usult in discontent generally and unsatis- 
factory work The best conditions are the most economical 
in any organisation and modem welfaie work is not a fad 
or a luxury but a necessary and wise investment 
It is found that incentives of one kind or another are 
essential in order to secure the best rt suits from the woiktr-> 
Security itself is one ot these incentives pride in woik is 
another but the most obvious is the iiiianciat reward 
Payment by results, or piecework has both merits and 
disadvantages but it has always an understandable 
grievance among employees that when piece lates have 
been established and the competent v^wker seems to be 
earning too much the lates have been cut The result has 
bc^en a complete breakdown of conAdence as between the 
Arm and its employees, and this grievance still rankles with 
labour generally Anything which can build up confidence 
and construct a bridge ot faith between the two sides is 
of the very greatest value, but anything which destroy > 
conhdenee is a enme It is also a blunder which has its 
leflcx in costs and sales Where changes have to be made 
it IS found that they arc best managed by consultation with 
lepicsenlalives of the woikcrs 
/It cannot be too strongly stressed that the subconscious 
feelings of the v orkeis are of the utmost impoitance owing 
to their indirect effects upon the work, and upon the human 
relationships between fhe workers themselves. Very often 
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completely unsuspected resentments are aroused by com* 
paratively small points of detail. A girl for instance grows 
fond of her machine and takes the greatest interest in 
keeping it perfect, then she goes away for her holiday and 
someone else is put in charge of the machine. When the 
first girl returns she bursts out crying that someone has 
been using her machine, and if she had known that she 
would not have gone away for a holiday ! This seems strange, 
but it was an actual case. The painting of a black machine 
white has also been found to result in an increase of the 
output of the operative using it. 

But output records, important as they are, must not 
take the place of a lively interest in the human factor. 
Human beings invariably have feelings, and these feelings 
work, as we have seen, in unsuspected ways. Repetition 
work, as we can well imagine, induces boredom; though 
it is found that a number of workers prefer to do this type 
of work which entails no thought, rather than undertake 
more important work which entails responsibility but is 
better paid. Day-dreaming on occasion becomes a refuge 
from this boredom, and as one woman put it — "If I let 
myself think of the thousands of these bits I have to put 
together, I’d go mental — agoing on day after day doing 
nothing else — so I just think of all the things I'd love to 
do and get myself away from the work." 

Every works manager knows of dithcult people who have 
to be humoured and handled, and some of these are really 
cases ior psycho-analytic study. They arc wrongly adjusted 
to their surroundings and feel +hat things are unsatisfactory, 
but they do not know why, and therefore they cannot 
re-adjust. There are irritable people and jealous, envying 
their neighbours and suffering from an inferiority complex. 
There are those who arc dissatisfied vith their jobs and, 
having failed in one, expert the management to find them 
something better. We mee+ workers afraid of being moved 
from one department to another because they will have to 
work with new people, and hate the prospect. They may 
also be half-afraid that they will not be able to tackle the 
new work. Some again wish to shew off and attract 
attention, and others genuinely wish to excel. Some hate 

H 
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the foreman or charge hand, and then proceed to hate their 
work. 

We are in an infinitely stronger position to deal with 
such difficulties as these, whether in ourselves or in other 
people, if we have a working knowledge of the t»ubconscious 
and its vagaries. Wc can then understand and handle men 
and women tactfully, and any business man would profit 
by the study. Even in dealing with customers the same 
conditions arise; and, essential as goodwill is within the 
firm, it is equally necessary as between the firm and its 
customers. Complaints mean that a customer is wounded 
in the emotions, and no argument can meet this, the 
emotions must be soothed and gratified or there will be a 
lost customer. People buy from a variety of motives, and 
practically all of them are feelings and dcsiies, and theiefore 
subconscious. Adwrtising makes its appeal to this side of 
the nature, creating a desire to possess, or suggesting a new 
w'ant ; therefore the wise advertiser also learns all he can 
about the unconscious, the seat of desire 

When any danger signal come s in the shape of something 
unhappy and unusiul in the individual wc ‘^hall be well 
advised to search for the hidden complex w^hiclp wc may 
be .sure is at the loot of it. Our knowledge of psycho- 
analytical principles w^ill be of great help in teaching us 
what to look for The same mind operates in all the diverse 
occupations of life, W'hether in business, pndessicinal work 
or in the home ; and the same lolationship between conscious 
and subconscious holds good. The same dangers, arising 
from situations not bravely met, exist in all the Narion*^ 
activities of life , and when we are on guard agam‘-t them 
we can indeed pi event many troubles. 
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PSYCHOIOCY AND EDI ( AlION 

Education b(gms witli comtption nine inontJis before 
biith foi duiiiig till** pt tilt dt \f loping embryo hai s 
] \ the most intimatt lasliion the nu ntal and physical hie 
of the mother, and both bod\ and imn 1 iie in ih making 
The em< tioiis of the mother iie iheitfoie shand in their 
(Ifcts by the child hj bt and IbLse iniiucnets iniy be 
helpful or the rc\ersc liti aie laid the fuundatKms of a 
h ippv life or the conditions which favour future dilliculty, 
and ignoiance ot the fact dots i othing to t \cli do tilhtr 
mothci or child from tht con tqnencts Siii,^tstion applied 
during this fcTinatn e pc nod t ui h ivt tnking mlhiencc upon 
the child s later life and wt have c )n«>-picnous examples of 
the elfect of this pre na«^al concentration NapoleonS 
mother for instance is sa d to have spent her time in the 
studv of >^ar manuah with rC'^ults that were oiJ;y too 
e\Tdcnt to the woild Had she chosen some gentler pursuit 
it is possible thit the coui‘-e of hnlory might have been 
diheitnt 

But education of anoth r kind commence'^ as soon ao 
the child enjoys a sc panic existence and mother set ot 
conditions comes into operation The rhila is now subject 
to the inflncnre of it‘=' c nvuonment ind this includes as a 
rule a number of rithci unwise hun an beings with very 
different ideas views and thcoiies ihe child is born witii 
a subconscious mind, but at biith its consciousness is 
practically unfoim^d and certainly uninformed In later 
life the consciousn ss will grow to act as a pu)tective shie Id, 
but in the first stages th^ voung mind is immensely unpro- 
tected and very susceptible to the influence of suggestion 
The moods of the people around, i’ e general mental 
atmosphere of the house, the mutual relations of the 
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parents, and the personality of Nurse, are all having an 
effect upon the child mind. Everyone realises that the 
physical balance of the child’s earliest day«; is delicate in 
the extreme, but not so many recognise that the mental 
side is equally delicate and important. 

At this earliest stage the prime faculty of the subconscious 
comes into play, and the perfect register of memory records 
every impact and influence for exactly its own intrinsic 
worth. This constitutes a second stage in education, and 
long precedes the third stage of going to school. Here, 
habits of both lx)dy and mind are in process of formation 
which in later life will have tlv‘ greatest possibh' bearing 
upon health and happiness. When the child’s actn« I school- 
days begin, every experienced teacher can say thn, in some 
cases habits are so far set and inculcated that, though they 
may be modified, they can never be eradicated, and the 
child may suffer to the end of its days from habits wrongly 
fashioned at this early period. A pupil may indeed go to 
school for the first time with its education practically 
finished in some one direction by the unhappy effects of 
this early training. The old tag says that lust t# come is 
the last to go,” and as applied to mind this is a truth indeed, 
testifying to the utmost importance of the first beginnings. 

The chief difficulty with many children is their parents. 
If parents were consistent with themselves, and with each 
other, it would not be so bad. But occasionally father 
laughs at srunething the child docs, while mother smacks 
him ; then at one time mother herself in a good tempi r smiles 
at some childish es.say, then on another occ asion biaines the 
child for the same thing. The child's mind becomes con- 
fused by the different rea* lions, and deciding that its 
parents are thcm.sclves irrational (as thej" are), the youngster 
finally elects to go his ow'n way on his ov^m linos. Thin the 
parents say that the child is “difficult”; yc-s, but the 
p irents made him so. 

More often the child i^ handed over to the tender mercies 
of Nurse, and then the difficulty may arise from her. She 
may frighten the child to keep him quiet, and start a fear 
complex which may ultimately spoil his life. She may 
threaten him when he is troublesome with the policeman. 
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and turn policemen into his enemies all his days. She may 
bribe him, and impair his sense ot the justice of things , and 
it lb well known that sometimes she may ensure the child's 
compldibance by certain physical soothing:, which ma;y be 
rc«iponsible for sexual troubles when he is grown up Nursing 
is just as responsible a job as mothcihood, and tfaching or 
s< hoolniastenng peihaps comes next Iht material at stake 
is more than fleii. and blood, it is no less than spiiits and 
souls, and wlule spoiled mateiial can be disposed of m 
ordinary wnik, spoiled human mateiial pi ov ides the tragic 
casts which so often come to the p^\rho theiapist 

To-dd\ we have a laree projioiiion of onl\ children, and 
they arc to be pitiid Laige iannlies are a ^aTll^ , and con- 
■^equently (onditions of up brm» mg aie veiy different from 
those of a former gcneiation, but the ad\antago‘^ he all 
on the sid^ of the members et a hrgi tamily as against the 
onh child Comers that should be lubbed oft b;y contact 
with ovhcr^, so that the individual b((oines more rounded, 
arc intcnsifud and made moit angular by the special caie 
and att( ntion which the onl> Jiiid it ci i\es lit has not the 
btnfht of the compLliti<»n which quickens his natural 
leactions, for ht can take his ow n t imt lie is not compcllc i 
to give and take with cehtis, and so to develop early tlie 
social giaces, most things aie done for him and he Icani^ 
to do little for himself bo much care is taken ot him that 
he grows naluially selfish and, genercJly ‘^peakmg, he i^ 
shielded from all those loiigh and-tumble contacts with 
lift which arc part and par el of +he normal education ol 
every one of us. 

I he worst case of all is the* only child who is not allowed 
to go to school but IS provided with a special tutoi to 
himself He is deprived of expeiience of the niimalure 
world of school, wheie he can find his own level and slcaipen 
his Wits “as lion sharpenedh non,’ by contact with thc,se 
ot otlicis But befoie a >oung'-ter goes to s(h(X>l he ought 
to have a tew useful suggestions implanted in his mmd 
h} his father He should be told that he is gc ing out fiom 
the small world of home into the larger vvoud of school 
where he will meet with many more ^ »plc, and that he 
must be able to fend and, if nccessai^, fight foi himself. 
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I was not taught this myself, and only too many youngsters 
suffer from tins same lack of instruction, with the con- 
sequence that the seeds of inferiority find only too fertile a 
field in which to grow It has fallen to my lot to art in 
place of the paient to many youngsters, stiffening their 
backbone and teaching them to face life unafraid- work 
that should have been done by the father 

By wise suggestion, even if not in any set form, children 
can be brought up in an attitude of courage which will free 
them in advance from a hundred difficulties Very quickly 
they will develop a dommant attitude of fearlessness, if 
brought up on the positive lines of ''Do tins," instead of 
"Don't do that", ]ust as a wise «(hoolmaster will call 
"Silence " instead of weakly shouting ' Don't talk " Even 
the New Testament is a development of the Old for whereas 
the Old Testament commandments are negative, "Thou 
shall not . the New Commandment is strongly 
positive — that we love one another Fears are moie often 
inculcated by unwise trainmg than inborn, but if fears 
are never stressed, and courage in the joung is looked for 
as a matter of course, an immense amount of ^valuable 
education can be secured almost automaticrdly 

Wh^n he goes to school the tendency of the youngster 
wall be to identify his masters with his father , sometimes 
even in the first term a boy will unthinkingly reply in 
form, "Yes, father " So that if he be on good terms with 
his parent the master staits with a transferred advantage, 
if, on the contrary father is an enemy to him, then the 
master is an enemy also 1 he boy will also tend to identify 
his teachers with their subjects, so if he likes Old Biown 
the mathematical master, he will also like his mathematics. 
But if he hates Old Biown, then quite possibly a hatred of 
mathematics may play its part in shaping his career In 
later life be probably will never recognise whence his dis- 
like of mathematics arose, but psycho analysis could tell 
him. 

The undercurrents of mmd come up clearly and often 
in school life as when Smith minor is observed very busily 
drawing when he should be otherwise engaged "W^iat arc 
you drawmg there, Smith minor?" "Oh, nothing Sir" 
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"Then bring it up here." When it comes it turns out to be 
a vivid picture of battle, with guns, bombs, e^cplosives, 
'planes and all the rest of it in full action — a pictorial pro- 
test on the part of Smith minor's subconscious agamst 
having to sit still in class and work at this wietched Latin. 
Qaite frequently this drawmg-analysis will show the natural 
bent of the youngster's mind just as well as would dream 
or void-analysis. This reaction against enforced inaction 
is an argument in favour of the "Iram by doing" process 
w^hich is so much more efTecli\e than learning by being told 
or hsiemiig. 

If a youngster ib put up against some task whidi is 
intrinsically too haid for him 01 beyond his capacity, it is 
an ciror of judgment on the part of the teai her ; but it may 
abo go far tow aids destro3’ing the pujul's confidence 
Fooli‘'h parents occasionally insjst that their boy should 
be in a higher class, and sometimes, with a weak hcad- 
mastc r, he goo*^ there But he may be entirely out of his 
real depth and hence the infoTiorit\ idea may be firmly 
fostered, with the effect that he does actually giow into an 
apparent fool He may indeed be no fool, and yet b«‘ a fool 
for school purposes E\cn the Picsidcnt of Magdalen 
College, speaking to the bo>s of Eabt bourne College, 
remarked — "In no c3nKal way I ad'use you not to Jet 
your school woik interlere with your education " I have 
seen too many bnlbant boys at sdnol fizzle out in later 
life, and too many dullaids make good in the laiger world 
to assume that if a boy is fo(*l for school pui poses he is 
therefore a fool for hie It does not follow in the least. But 
in any case it is a pity to bung the inferioiity idea mto mind 
at all 

Much nonsense is talked by psychologists who probably 
never saw the inside of a schoolioom, still less ever taught 
a class, about the need for self-expression in education. No 
child is to be checked or called to order, but each one is 
to be allowed to do what he likes and when he likes, and 
not to do it if he doesn't like. This is sheer educational 
Bolshevism, and, worst of all, it won't work. Our primeval 
impulses, buried in the subconscious, iiuist be censored if 
the world is to remain habitable. The mark of education 
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is the building up of wise inhibitions which keep unworthy 
impulses in check and reconcile the interest of others with 
those of the self. But to allow a wretched selfish little 
youngster to run amok, and do anything he likes anywhere, 
is education run mad, and worst of all it is laying up a 
dreadful future for the little prig himself, for his unfor- 
tunate wife-to-be. and for a possible family. 

Discipline, as the prelude to stif-discipline, is more than 
a school rule, it is a rule of life ; and without it even civilisa- 
tion would quickly degenerate. A good teacher does not 
have to trouble about keeping order, it keeps itseli , but 
only when the teacher has ab^solute self-control does this 
automatic control of others come into being. The man is 
a bad disciplinarian who has to “keep'* discipline, and 
when he does so his weapon is usuallv fear ; those who have 
to wield such a weapon advertise their own incapacity to 
teach others. As a rule ^uch men have other weapons, 
equally undesirable, m their armoury, such as for instance 
sarcasm directed towards one who is unable to reply in 
suitable terms. It may be necessary at times as a weapon 
to pierce the hide of a particularly self-satiified and 
pachydermatous incorrigible, but as applied to a sensitive 
youngster it may cause much mental harm anJ resentment, 
with the usual results of rcpresbions and perversion. A 
master who needs to resort to such tactics is generalJv a 
man wbo receives scant courtc-y at the hand of his 
colleagues and retahates bv taking it out of the boys. 

The larger education tea< lies us that if wc want to know 
a subject we must love it, anrt then it opens out to us. \Mi^a 
we hate a subject it closes up tight, and yields us nothing. 
In this it is in no way different to a human being; and 
after all our bot^k learning is only to serve the purposes of 
the larger life. That larger life itself is only an education 
for a still larger experience in the world that follows after 
this, and any scheme of education that loses sight of this 
farther objective defeats its own aim. Thrce'^coie years 
and ten is not <he sum of our days, even though it marks 
the life of our body ; the subconscious is the soul, and when 
the body and its conscious mind dies, the subconscious goes 
marching on. And this is the final end and lest of all our 
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education — ^whether we ‘vhall be able to take our rightful 
position in the higher cla s that awaits us in the environ- 
ment of the next woild If we are unable to join on in 
normal fashion and we find ourselves set to ta‘'ks which we 
cannot peiform, the soul may still retam its uifenority 
complex, because it is unworthy* 



CHAPTER XVITI 


MENTAL MOiv’ENTUM 

The aim of psycho analysis is pnmanly to rectify mental 
trouble but the \ ery practical object of this present volume 
IS first to prevent that tiouble ari'-ing by making the 
ordinary person wise before the event becoiull>, it- object 
IS to enable tho^c alit idy in aiiiicult;^ to find tiie way out 
by re-edin atiiig themselves along better and moit accept 
able lines 

The crux of the whole mattei is the relationship whicl 
normally exists between the two de]>aitments ol mind, 
cnsiiiiiig that wlialevei passes through consciousness hiids 
itself j»oimamntly legistercd in sub-con sciousncs- We 
nghll> as a matter of common sense reject food for the 
bod\ that IS likely to up^tt oi jioison us, but it is equally 
necc aiy to beware of mental food that may cause sub- 
consdous (In 11,1 Cement In the case of the body we call 
m the doctor when things go wrong, and for the mind we 
consult tlie jisyc hologist , but it is said that “at for tv a man 
IS cither a fool oi a pli^tician,” and wo can apply this 
die turn to mind as well body It a man lias not learned, 
at that age, how to look after liis mind it is a giavc icllectioii 
upon bis intelligence 

Reason slands at the entrance to the mind, as the police- 
man guards any ordinal \ gate , and its liinction is to admit 
only those ideas which may advisedly be allowed to come 
in Undesirable and “tramp” thoughts which gain entry 
are liable to cause tiouble the resj^onsibility for which 
must ultimately be laid upon Reason which permitted their 
entrance Thorefore the adult must farst of all shoulder 
the responsibility for the ideas that already hold lodgement 
m the chambers of the subconscious, and then he should 
resolve he will show^ a wise deteimination for the future as 
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to the thoughts and emotions which shall be allowed to 
go to the making and moulding of character. 

We have a very wonderful powei given to us in the 
freedom to choose our tliouglits, but with that power comes 
an equal responsibility to use it aright. If wc fail to control 
the power it may run loose and work to our undoing, and 
in fact the real choice bch>re us is either to master life or to 
to be mastered by it. The vast army of neurotics, nervous 
and disintcgiated individuals, who throng the world’s stage 
to-day is testimony to the way in which they have allowed 
their forces to get out oi contiol and run their lives; they 
are mastered by life because they did not succeed in 
masterine it. 

It will be agreed that hereditary influences play their 
I\irt in tile drama, and we may be born wnii a predisposition 
in some unhappy direction. This may be a liandicap, but 
it is not a life sentence. Our power «)f individual thought 
can be <hrectcd along the lines of this innate bias, oi in 
opposition to il ; in the former case the predisposition will 
be confirmed until it masters the individual, but in the 
latter case it will gradually be modified. Trescnlly it will 
be overcome and neutralised, and then tht' fighter is “all 
square/’ and can go ahead and make progress. 

Difficulties, set-backs, and tioubks come to all alike, 
and there is no need to whine about them; they are our 
opportunities of growth if we meet them aright. If we 
turn round the corner in an endeavour to dodge them, they 
do ncjt vanish; they cannot be .so easily overcome as that. 
They must be met fairly and squarely, and faced. We cannot 
alter the event, but wc can ceitainly determine the attitude 
with which we meet it, and this itself decides the effect it 
registers upon us. Brave thinking gradually accumulates 
in tlic mind to give it a mental momentum with which all 
mmor dif&cultics are bnished aside. A Iwenty-mile-an- 
hour momentum sweeps back a len-mile-an-hour difficulty 
with ease, but this same trouble completely upsets the 
balance of a man with no momentum at all. 

Since every thought goes on permanent record and adds 
its weight to the total strength, it IvUuws that we can 
gradually build up a ballast and a bias of thought which 
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will enable us to meet most of the troubles of life with 
equanimity. We do not then need to repress things ; petty 
insults and slights make not a scrap of difference, because 
first our momentum brushes them aside, and then our 
understanding assures us that it is only a sense of infeiiority 
which leads the other person to profter them. We are sorry 
not for oui selves but for them. We know that their own 
repressions will bo the source cf their own future trouble, 
and we take warning foi ourselves. 

Ordinaiy education is but a poor thing compared with 
what it might be, the individual should be prepared to re- 
educate himself through the use of the powers in his own 
subconscious Suggestion m my experience is invaluable, 
costing nothing but being beyond price. It is the inculca- 
tion of strong, d(‘sirable and helplul ideas in mind as a kind 
of mental drill In July, 1938 at a Conference in Oxford of 
the General Medical Society for Psychotherapy, Dr. F. 
Volgyesi, of Hungary, is reported as saying that— “Up to 
date verlial suggestive hypnotherapy relieved ol all super- 
fluous trimmings and scciets is mauhing ahead of all modcb 
of treatment “ loi stage-fright and neuroses in pjjDfessional 
life I most decidedly agree, h^r in February, 1915. over 
twenty-three years ago, rnv little book Nerve Control — The 
Cure of Nervousness and Sta^c Fright was published, and 
said exactly the same thing. In this book, thioughout, the 
practice of suggestion, verbal and otherwise, is strenuously 
advocated, based on the thesis of practical hypnosis. 
Furthermore it is shown that once the piinciple of self- 
education by suggestion is established, its benehts are not 
confined to any one diiection but are cap<iblc of being 
exploited for the building up of mind and chdra<'ter to any 
desired extent. 

In the vast majority of cases for the ordinary individual 
1 would aJvocate the use of suggestum before resorting to 
psydio-analvsis, and for these reasons. Pbycho-analysis 
necessarily involves a digging into the depths of the sub- 
conscious, going back into primitive regions of the nund 
where things aie stored up that sometimes would be better 
left undisturbed. Many people are shocked by the revela- 
tions of the deeps in the history of mind, such as were 
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referred to m Chapter IV in a quotation fiom Dr Ernest 
fones In many cases it is better to leave the primeval 
T ud unstirred But the pimciple of psycho anaK'iis ib that 
tl e conflict m mind is to be '-ohed by the dis iimmg of the 
advers^iry In suggestion the adversary is kft undisturbed, 
but the forces of law, order, normality and self control, are 
strengthened, day bv da> until at length the balaiu € sways 
to the side of mental health 

In any case it is beyond possibility that stiuggle and 
contest of e\ery kind 'ihonld be ehminatcd from mmd, 
1 fc docs not work that wav It is not for notliing that we 
arc pints set here to woik out our own salvition by 
pitting our trength ag iinst the resist ances of ni it i u I hu o 
will always oe the lower tendencies to be contiolled by the 
higher impulses, unruly desires to be inhibit( d bv better 
motives This indeed is the work that ensures iht growth 
of the individual Therefore to my thinking though it ma} 
not be the popular idea of psycho analysis, it is rcrtamly 
better for the mdividuil who is striving to lx tlic wise 
miu at forty instead of the fool to dc\o1e himsdf first to 
the strengthening of tho-^e things in mmd which ire true 
lo\tlv and of good report In this he uses auto ^ugge tion 
and plans with wisdom and understanding the ideas to be 
ni( ul 1 ted So he sti engthens his bias tow ards a true balance 
ind docs in fact ic cducile hinisdf along new and better 
lines 

There is this further ad antage to be am idcied He 
thus constitutes himself In auto suggestion his own 
physician instead of hindmg iiimself over to the tender 
mercies of anyone el r Ue is a good doctor to himself 
bee lust he makes Limsell independent of doctors Other 
methods of treatment including Hypnosis and Psycho 
Analysis, mvolvt handing over one s mentality, lo< k, stock 
and barrel, to another In pathological ca^ts where the 
individual is bt yond his own help this may be nc cessarv , 
but for the oidmary indmdudl who is more or less normal, 
the resistance to it show b the extent to which it is unnatural 
Again and again I fa\our pre\ention rather than cure and 
m suggestion I see a method of acqiiin tncntil fitness 
which elimmates a vast host of troubles in advance 
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I am acquainted with many benefits which stand to the 
credit of the psycho-analytic school, and know of many 
individual cases of alleviation and cure. I also know of o 
number of failures. I realise that the findings ot psycho- 
analysis have been of the utmost value in extending our 
knowledge of that vast lange of undiscovered country, the 
subconscious ; but I prefer to look at the matter from the 
view-point of the ordinal y man who is neither neurotic 
nor a pathological case For him there is gieat value in 
becoming aware of the linclings and the teaching of psycho- 
analysis, even as he would also profit much by a greater 
understanding ot the theory of hypnosis; but this is a 
veiy diflorent thing from advising him to “go in for*' 
either. 

In cettain quartern also thcic is a pi et once to turn out 
people as ps\cho-anal}sts wholesale, on the strength of a 
couise of leciuicb or lessons on the subject. This again is a 
mattei against winch we should stiongly piotest The 
balance of mind is a beautiful tlui g, as (klieatclv poised 
as IS the balance of nature It is (as\ to disturb Nature’s 
designs, as when we elinnnale birds and find t^irewoims 
plaguing us, 01 when W'e intioduce the rabbit lor salv’^ation 
and It becomes destruction. So an unskdled person, allowed 
to flounder m the intricacies of another person’s mind on 
the stiength of some half-baked instruction by someone 
with an axe to giind, might do iiievocable damage in a 
very little while. Even a knowledge of psycho analysis is 
not enough as a qinililiralion Certainly a knowledge of 
hypnosis ought to be added, and a fuither acquaintanre 
with psycliic matteis would be highly desirable. A working 
knowledge of suggestion and auto-suggestion should be a 
stite qua non, wdiilo a physician’s acquaintance with the 
processes of the body is certainly an advantage. Hence it 
seems that a couise of lectures on psycho-analysis is, to 
say the least of it, inadequate. 

But the practical knowledge of psycho-analj^ic principles 
is especially valuable in showing the way in which the 
mind is always at work in the little things of every day, in 
explaining the reason for slips of the tongue and pen, tor 
the use of the wiong word, foi the casual act of forgetfulness. 
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It shows the cause oi many minor departures from the 
normal in ordinary behaviour, and in work and play It 
explams the genesis of unn asonablc likes and dislikes, and 
accounts for the thousand and one vagaries which are 
mclud(d under the general title of “nerves ” It sheds a 
strong light upon chaiacter and on characteristics, and 
shows how easily the abnoimal nia\ pass into the patho- 
logical, and little slips into dangeious clea\dges In all 
these ways it conducts to that knowledge of the self which 
is power 

But most of all it tcache ii<s the noimil nhtionship of 
the two miiuK ind the wonacrfiil w ly in whuli t ich i** 
designed to wo k in with tlu othir to lashion a complete 
whole Otico this is reahsed tht gilts are opm to the 
achievement of true progie^^s [l>e con (Uiw imiid c ilK 
the tunc, and the subc n^cioiis pipes »o iL No lojigci i-> 
the subconsdous a ringleader m tlie house when iiglitiv 
trained it becomes a most tntl ful and poweiful seivant 
It posse svf*. no \()liiion of its own Init it intnusic 1 ihit'- 
rathei tend to nnke it re\<-'t to humble and < iith> 
oiigin A ohtion reside s ill til eonseiousnt s wliieli repre- 
sents the esscntialK sj aitual jart of the mm mi wo have 
come, as Wi^rdsworth sa\s - n uhnj, clouds of gh)t\, tioui 
heaven which is our home * Siipt and it i^tcr lie us]He 
tivel> the hammer and th* anvil and upon the n^-i-itint 
anvil of mat< rial tiling* md exigencies the sj uitu il h unmer 
forges the dcstinv of the S 1 1 

All thr Conduces to i \\ scr understanding of life iiid 
conduct and to that due ba^ nrr wliieh is iiiei thin it 
should be The speeding up of the wodd s tempo i * to day 
finding man> weak ‘■pots in our equipnunt and bringing 
disabilities in then tram Some of ese, however, are 
quite" avoidable and many can be af Ja me t by the equably 
poised mind \\e cannot hope to alter the world and its 
circumstances, but we can issurtdly alter our own attitude 
ti them and whit wt learn from r s\cho analysis should 
be of immense assistance We shill il wo are honest be 
able to find the loot of manv of the difficulties hat be set 
us, and knowing the cause also be able to find the nmcd> 
But, ab we have emphasized so freely, t e gre^itest benefit 
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Will be in the control which we can estabhsh for the future 
over our own minds 

Our study shows us sometimes the darker 'side of the 
picture, but only that we may look at the other side and 
see the light , leammg what to avoid we know by imphta- 
tion the habits to foster Freeing ourselves fiom dis ibdities, 
we automatically liberate fresh powers Therefore to the 
ordinary mdividual these pages may be commended in the 
hope that he will find herein a cIlp to the 'solution to many 
problems, and an indication of the way in which he can use 
his natural powers to help him climb the hills of hfe. 



